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The Gist of It 


HE study of the German Revolution at 
School which Boris Stern contributes to this 
Going to School number (p. 559) is drawn 
from research material which he gathered in 


ten months in Germany and on which he has based’ 


a forthcoming book, Constitutional Government in 
Industry. With this book in hand as a thesis, Mr. 
Stern hopes soon to receive his Ph. D. from Columbia 
--a somewhat stirring finale for a little more than 
ten years’ adventuring in this country. Coming from 
Russia in 1913, he struggled’ with the English lan- 
guage in the St. Louis schools for a year and a half, 
then spent four years at Harvard, then a year as 
regimental interpreter with the A. E. F., then two 
years at Columbia before going abroad to make this 
study. 


B) R. HART offers his story of the Rosenwald 


schools, as “an episode in an epic of education.” 
(p. 563) in absentia. During the summer he has 
been not only observing but sharing in the educational 
tasks of the South—chiefly at the University of 
Texas. 


HE time has not yet come to write the obituary 

of the twelve-hour day in steel, in spite of the 
death blow which that miserable institution suffered 
in Judge Gary’s pronouncement just over a year ago. 
When S. Adele Shaw visited steel centers in April 
for the Cabot Fund she found marked and hopeful 
progress toward’ the new regime of the eight-hour 
day, but she found also suryivals and imperfect ad- 


¢ 


justments which, along with the evidences of better- 
ment, she presents on p. 568. 


IX Children in Search of an Educator (with 

suitable apologies to Pirandello) make up the 
final group of youngsters whose behaviour difficulties 
Idr. Wile has illuminated for Survey Graphic readers. 
In Children and this Clumsy World (Survey Gra- 
phic, February, 1921), the children needed primarily 
adjustment of their social relations. These Volcanic 
Years (June, 1924) dealt with emotional stresses. 
This group needed help in what we usually call 
mental difficulties. All these and many more children 
known to Dr. Wile through his private practice and 
his Health Class az Mt. Sinai Hospital are included 
in his book, shortly to be published, as Some Children 
I Have Known. 


ILLIAM E. HARMON built his success as 

an operator in suburban and city real estate 
on a certain freshness of attack: he originated,-for 
example, a new method of transferring property to 
purchasers who needed time for payment. He runs 
the Harmon Foundation in much the same way, and 
tests its operation by business principles (p. 581). 


T is somewhat new for the church to be the object 

of scientific observation: the country church in 
particular. The disinterested studies of the Institute 
for Social and Religious Research illuminate a great 
many facts formerly seen but hazily through a fog of 
emotion and tradition. Mr. Brunner, who looks 
ahead to the immediate future of the country church, 
(p. 583) is a staff worker of the institute who has 
given much attention to rural community realities. 


ISS ROBINSON, who writes on some 

puzzling aspects of education for social work 
(p. 589) had some trenchant observations to make 
on the meaning of “psychiatric” social work in The 
Survey for May 15, 1924. 


REATHLESS days and no minutes to write 

even picture postals’” have been Miss Wald’s 
lot since she left Henry Street last spring to visit 
Russia, so that The Survey counts itself especially 
fortunate that she paused long enough to write the 
sketch of Margaret Bondfield in office (p. 587). 


BOUT those Neighbors, by the way, who bob 

in and out of The Survey’s side door. Your 
neighbors are ours. Your neighbors who stamp 
themselves on your mind because they are people of 
distinction in thought, or spirit, or achievement, be- 
cause they charm you with the color of their daily 
living, because they gather up in their own persons 
a whole sheaf of hopes and purposes in which we all 
share—tell us about them. The latch string’s out. 


T is Giovanni Costantini, instead of Constantini as 

printed in the August Graphic, who painted the 
war pictures reproduced in that issue by courtesy of 
Rosika Schwimmer from whose information the in- 
troductory note was compiled. We apologize for an 
editorial error in spelling the painter’s name. 
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The iat Revolution Goes 
to School 


By BORIS STERN 


HE reparations issue, from the Ruhr occupa- 
tion to the Dawes report and the London 
conference, has kept a screen between the 
outside world and the domestic life of Ger- 
many. Yet more than sixty million people 
there are following the diurnal march of the 

sun—rising in the morning, doing the day’s work, running 


‘vast industries, sharing in all the multitudinous activities of 


an intensely complex social and political life. What is the 
mainspring of that life? What has become of the post-war 
revolution? In what direction are these war-disillusioned 
people headed? 

Inside the Reich, too, reparations is the overshadowing 
preoccupation. Whatever the visitor’s subject of inquiry, 
he must be prepared to listen to discourse on reparations 


as the problem that conditions all other problems—cost of 


living, wages, hours, capital investment, education, recrea- 
. . oe . e 
tion, partisan politics, the progress of democracy in govern- 
ment and industry. All things move under the heavy and 


inexorable restraint of reparations. 


’ 


the British parliamentary démoc- 


s) 
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_ industrial republic under workers’ 


ee wear 


Yet they move. Not with the cataclysmic fury and wild 
caprice of the Proletarian or 
Fascist dictatorship; not with 
the sober, confident assurance of 


Revolution of 1918 with its backwash of reaction brought 
home to them afresh the fact that they are not temperament- 
ally constituted to follow the dramatic example of revolu- 
tionary France or Russia; that they lack the inbred polit- 
ical experience of the English; that as Germans they must 
move toward their goal through the slow processes of edu- 
cation and regimented self-discipline. But they have not 
lost sight of their goal. “Their faith in its ultimate attain- 
ment is by and large the mainspring of their social and in- 
dustrial life. Their thorough domestication of the Works 
Council, and the manner in which they are equipping them- 
selves for the development of this instrument of democratic 
control, are possibly the most significant and _ prophetic 
phenomena in their contemporary life. 
have put the Revolution to school. 
The revolution of November 1918 was not abortive. It 
achieved the overthrow of the Kaiser and the Hohenzollern 
dynasty, which was cne of its two main objectives. Its 
second was the socialization of al) German industry. For 
this it was educationally unprepared. ‘The attempt of its 
leaders to follow the Russian model was sophomoric and out 
of line with the German cultural 
tradition. Even before Novem- 
ber 9, 1918, the official date of 
the Revolution, local Workers 


In Germany they 


racy; but with a heavy Teutonic 
tread that nevertheless gathers 
momentum as it plods along. 
Notwithstanding the disillusion- 
ment of the war, or the possibly 
more poignant disillusionment of 
the peace, the great masses in 
Germany still look forward to 
the cooperative commonwealth, 
the socialization of industry, and 
the ultimate establishment of an 


control. The partial failure of the 


What ts the nature of this new Germany 
with which—if the Dawes plan ts actual- 
ly to be put in operation, as appears to 
be the case as this 1s written—Europe 
has finally come to terms? The head- 
lines have little to say of the forces which 
are creating a new industrial order in the 
Reich. Here an American, recently home 
from ten months’ research in Germany, 
traces one of those forces—one that 
is giving new meanings to workers’ edu- 
cation, to revelution, perhaps to govern- 
ment itself. 
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and Soldiers Soviets had been set 
up throughout the country. 
When the trumpets sounded the 
rise of the curtain, they took over 
the factories and _ proclaimed 
themselves masters of govern- 
ment. This was a magnificent 
gesture. But it was premature. 
In Germany, as contrasted with 
Russia, industrial organization 
and technique were at a high 
stage of development. The effec- 
tive conduct of industry called for 
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specialized expert skill. By common consent, the Soviets made 
a mess of it. There is very little authentic information as to 
precisely what happened in the Soviet controlled industries. 
But what did happen sobered the revolutionary temper. To 
this day, not only employers but many labor leaders as well 
refer to those days as the most critical in the history of 
German industry. During the upheavals that followed the 
November Revolution until the end of 1919, the Soviets 
were put to rout. 

But their demonstration left an indelible impression upon 
the national attitude toward industrial ownership. “The 
“original owners resumed control of their factories, but they 
were no longer Herren im Hause, they were no longer 
absolute masters. Workers’ committees, organized on the 
basis of the Revolutionary Decree of December 23, 1918, 
nvere conceded a large measure of participation not only in 
problems directly affecting wages, hours and similar condi- 
tions of work, but also in such matters of management as 
the hiring and discharge of workers. On November 15, 
1918, only six days after the Soviet Revolution, the United 
Employers Association of Germany and the three major 
trade union groups—Socialist, Christian and Hirsch-Dunker 
—concluded the famous agreement which is still designated 
the Magna Charta of labor by the trade unions, although 
among members of the extreme [eft it is more frequently 
referred to as Der Grosse Betrug, the Great Betrayal. The 
gist of this agreement was that German industry was to be 
governed by Joint Councils (Arbeitsgemeinschaften) con- 
sisting of equal numbers of representatives of capital and 
labor. 

Early in 1919, Dr. Rudolf Wissel, then the economic 
minister of Germany, drew up his system of “Planwirt- 
schaft,’ (Industrial Control), with a complete and com- 
prehensive scheme of democratic government in industry. 
A modified form of this plan was incorporated in Article 
165 of the Weimar Constitution adopted August I1, 1919. 
The scheme provided for a parliamentary form of govern- 
ment in the industrial field similar to and parallel with that 
in the political state. 

The lowest unit of this government corresponding to the 
village or town was to be the plant or establishment 
itself, the mine, the factory, the office. ‘The works council, 
assisted by the trade union, was to represent the interest 
of the employes, while the employer himself, or the manager, 
assisted by the employers’ economic organizations, the asso- 
ciation of employers in the particular trade, was to represent 
the interests of capital. 

The next unit was the economic district, which was to 
be governed by a District Economic Council, made up of 
an equal number of representatives of capital and labor. The 
representatives of capital were to be elected, some by the 
individual employers in the district, and some by the Dis- 
trict Association of Employers, while the representatives of 
labor were to be elected, some by the district organization 
of the works councils ( Bezirksarbeiterrate), and some by the 
trade unions in the district. 

Finally, the highest unit in the scheme was to be the 
National Economic Council (Reichswirtschaftsrat.) In ad- 
dition to the representatives of capital and labor, the Dis- 
trict and National Economic Councils were to have repre- 
sentatives of such trades and professions and consumers’ or- 
ganizations as would otherwise not be represented. 

With the exception of the Works Council Law passed in 
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February, 1920, and a temporary national economic council: 
whose functions are far more modest than those projected in| 
the plan, the scheme has failed of realization. But the law 
has become the curriculum of the Revolution. It provides 
for the organization of councils in all establishments, indus- 
trial or otherwise, where twenty or more workers are em- 
ployed. A shop steward takes the place of the council where 
the employes number from five to nineteen. The workers’ 
representatives are charged not only with the duty of safe-| 
guarding the workers’ interests under the customary col- 
lective agreement, but also with assisting the management! 
to run the plant with maximum efficiency and economy. This 
carries them into fields which wage-workers have had little 
opportunity to explore. ‘I’o take advantage of the new pre- 
rogative, they must acquaint themselves not only with the 
familiar problems of wage setting, time and overtime work, 
shop sanitation and the like, but also with production stand- 
ards, the cost of materials, manufacturing costs, market 
price and profits. They are required to discuss with the 
employers their quarterly and yearly financial statements, 
covering capitalization, stocks, bonds, rents, dividends, in- 
ventories. Some of them are authorized to sit on the Board 
of Directors where even more complex financial matters: 
must be considered in yet greater detail, and where decisions. 
must be reached on large questions of policy. | 

Organized labor in Germany soon realized its lack of 
equipment for the competent execution of this revolutionary 
task. Its weakness exposed it to all manner of hostile as- 
saults. But it has set itself resolutely to hold its lines while 
it prepares itself for a new advance. 


HIS new and critical situation has given birth to a 

new system of workers’ education. ‘The old method of 
preparing trade union and socialist leaders by means of oc- 
casional lectures and propaganda meetings proved entirely 
inadequate. The first attempt to meet the new situation 
resulted in pamphlets and magazines devoted primarily to 
the problems before the Works Councils. A glance at the 
contents of these publications reveals the striking difference 
between them and the literature published before the Revo- 
lution. Instead of general discussions of trade union policy 
and methods cf organization, or doctrinaire expositions of 
various phases of Socialism, the typical May 12, 1923, issue 
of the Betriebsratezeitschrift, published by the Socialist 
Metal Workers Union, contains the following articles: 


Unproductive Elements in German Industry 

Problems of Unemployment Insurance 

Growth of the Stinnes Trust 

Productivity of Labor Before and After the War 

Social and Economic Significance of the Metal Industry 
The Making of Iron Tubes 
Labor Members on Boards of Directors 

Works Council Activities in the Ruhr : 


The trend of these articles is clear. It is no longer 
theoretical trade unionism or Socialism in general—these 
are left to the voluminous union and party press; it is now 
the shop, the factory, the plant and the industry as a whole 
upon which workers’ education is focussed. 

It is this integration of education with the going proces: 
of industry that distinguishes workers’ education in German 
from schemes bearing the same title in England an 
America. With us, workers’ education is for the most pa 
the traditional cultural education carried over from th 
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‘classical schools with almost imperceptible modifications; it 
maintains the traditional divorce between the school and the 
workshop as carriers of culture. By the same token, it 
keeps alive the prevailing sense that political and industrial 
government are two separate and distinct entities moving in 
two distinct spheres that make tangential contacts only. The 
basic conception in the new development of workers’ educa- 
jon in Germany is that in an industrial civilization all gov- 
mnment arises out of industrial government, that they who 
govern industry and the economic life govern the nation. 
t is for this reason that the Works Councils have been 
ecepted as the schools of the Revolution. 


’ MONG tthe numerous projects for the advancement 
} of workers’ education so centered upon the Works 
Councils, the most important are the so-called Flying 
ourses, the Trade Union Seminars, the Betriebsrateschule 
in Berlin, and the Academy of Labor in Frankfurt-am-Main. 

The Flying Courses were organized first by the Metal 
Workers Union and are now also used by the Miners’, 
Shoe Workers’ and Agricultural Workers’ Unions. Their 
originator was Dr. Georg Engelbert Graf, now the Fduca- 
tional Director of the Metal Workers’ Union. A grad- 
uate of the University of Berlin, a talented musician and 
orchestra conductor, a writer of popular books on the Forma- 
tion of the Earth and the Descent of Man from the Monkey, 
Dr. Graf became interested first in the Socialist Youth 
Movement with which he is still connected and later with 
e New Workers’ Education. Under his supervision, the 
entire territory covered by the union, which has a member- 
ship of over one and a half million, was divided into educa- 
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tional districts each containing at least one large steel plant. 
A quiet little town is selected in the immediate vicinity of 
the ‘plant where the educational director gathers from 60 
to 8o members of the works councils or union secretaries 
for a period of from two and a half to three weeks. The 
workers are usually selected by the local unions. They are 
altogether freed from their regular labor and receive part 
of their wage for the support of their families either from 
the local union or from the central office. During the 
period of instruction they form a cooperative community 
doing their own housework. Dr. Graf is a teetotaler, and 
one of his requirements is that during the three weeks of 
sojourn with him, the workers abstain absolutely from any 
kind of alcoholic beverage--the first inroad of prohibition 
in Germany. 

The instruction is carried on by the educational director 
himself with the assistance of whatever local talent he can 
get, usually university professors or industrial engineers. 
The method is chiefly Socratic, with occasional lectures: 
The workers receive from five to six hours of instruction 
daily on the following subiects: 

The Nature and Development of Modern Capitalism 

Problems of Socialization 

Workers’ Rights and Social Insurance 

Rights and Duties of the Works Council 

Technical and Commercial Problems in the Metal Industry 

I met Dr. Graf in Cassel, at the Biennial Congress of the 
Metal Workers Union during the week of February 17-23, 
1924. He said that although the courses were too short 
and the time might well be dcubled or trebled, the work- 
ers are gaining a great deal from the Flying Courses. 
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During their stay together they exchange their ex- 
periences with their respective employers and boards of 
adjustment—in this way gaining even more informa- 
tion than from the actual instruction. During free 
hours, they visit the nearby factories, usually under the 
guidance of some industrial expert. “The cultural side is 
served by nature studies in the nearby fields and forests, 
the most beloved form of recreation of the educational di- 
rector, and by visits to the theatre or concerts—such activi- 
ties often being improvised by the group itself. 

The Trade Union Seminars have been organized in the 
larger industrial centers, where resources for something more 
thorough-going than the Flying Courses are available, by 
the combined trade union organizations (Socialist, Christian 
and Hirsch-Dunker), assisted by, or under the direct super- 
vision of some university. “The German universities have 
responded liberally to the educational needs of the workers 
and have assisted them with class rooms and instructors. 
Especially valuable has been the work of the Political Sci- 
ence Institute at Miinster under the leadership of Professor 
Phlenge and Engineer Rudolph Woldt. In agreement with 
the three major unions this institute gave during the years 
1921 five trade union seminars, each for a period of: six 
weeks. ‘The students were either members of the Works 
Councils or union officials, sent by the unions. All the ex- 
penses including the maintenance of the students and their 
families were covered by the unions. “The number of stu- 
dents attending these courses varied from 50 to 70. “The 
instruction was carried out by means of lectures, with a 
very liberal use of the film and a special system of diagrams 
for which the courses became famous throughout Germany. 
The center of attention was the industrial establishment and 
its financial and economic problems. ‘Thus Professor Phlenge 
lectured on: 

1. Capitalist Society and the Industrial Establishment 

2. The State and the Establishment 

3. Business Cycles and the Establishment 

4. The Industrial Establishment and the Modern Market 

Similarly Engineer Dr. Fllinghaus lectured on the Prin- 
ciples of Modern Industry, and Problems and Methods of 
Modern Industrial Organization. Again, Engineer R. 
Woldt lectured on: 


1. The Worker and the Establishment 
2. The Establishment and Its Social Significance 


In addition, the workers received instruction in Industrial . 


Hygiene, in Modern Workers’ Psychology, in Money and 
Banking and Bookkeeping. The field of Unionism was 
covered by courses on Modern Union Organizations, The 
Place of Trade Unions in Modern Society, Collective 
Agreements and Arbitration—always with special reference 
to the concrete problems before the Works Councils. 
Finally, permanent Works Council schools and Economic 
Colleges have been organized, the first by the unions them- 
selves and the latter by the unions in cooperation with the 
government. Of the first the most important is the Works 
Council Schoo! in Berlin organized by the Socialist Federa- 
tion in 1920. ‘The school survived the hardships of the 
inflation period which were followed by the greater evil of 
unemployment. During the academic year of 1923-1924 it 
carried on two semesters of courses in six different sections 
of Greater Berlin. It is open to all members of the Social- 
ist unions. A nominal enrollment fee is charged individual 
members, but the larger expenses are covered by the Federa- 
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tion of Socialist Unions. ‘The school is avowedly socialist 
so that in addition to bookkeeping, accountancy, industrial 
management, industrial hygiene and the like, it offers courses 
on socialism, the class struggle, and the economics of Karl 
Marx. 

The courses are divided into three groups: 
intermediate and advanced students. Not more than 25 
students are registered in any course. ‘The instructors are. 
teachers from the commercial and technical colleges; en- 
gineers, Socialist party and trade union leaders. 

At the head of the various experiments in workers’ edu- 
cation in Germany stands the Academy of Labor in Frank- 
furt-am-Main. It is a part of the University of Frankfurt 
and was organized by means of a special agreement, the - 
parties to which were the three major unions, the Ministers 
of Education and Science,-~and the city and the university — 
of Frankfurt.~ According to this agreement, the academy — 
is to admit each year 100 students sent by the unions. Its — 
object is primarily to train trade union leaders. Although 
chief emphasis is again placed on such industrial and tech- 
nical problems as come before the Works Councils, much 
time is also devoted to labor legislation, political science and 
law. Special attention is given to the natural sciences and 
at least one course a semester is devoted to the fundamentals 
of philosophy. The students are given all the privileges of 
the university grounds including the use of the large eco- 
nomics library of the Institute of Political Science which 
is also a part of the university. “The academic year is di- 
vided into two semesters, four months each, separated by a 
vacation period of four weeks. “The course of studies is 
arranged by the director with the assistance of the teaching 
staff and a committee of students. The first semester began 
on May 2, 1921, and lasted through August. The second 
semester continued from September 1921 through January 
1922. “The work of the first year was so successful that 
the trade unions of Switzerland asked permission to send 
some of their members, so that during the second and third 
years of its existence, the Academy of Labor had 110 stu- 
dents including the Swiss workers. It carried on even dur- 
ing the worst months of the German inflation in the fall 
of 1923, although neither the government nor the city of 
Frankfurt were in a position to contribute their agreed share 
of expenses. Because of shortage of funds, it remains closed _ 
during the summer months of 1924, but will reopen in the 
fall. The unions attach such importance to its work that 
unless they themselves are destroyed, the future of the 
Academy of Labor is assured. 
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T is significant that in spite of the extremely divergent 

ultimate aims of the various labor organizations in sup- 
porting the works councils, the Communists, Socialists, and 
the more moderate Christian and Hirsch-Dunker Unions, 
all agree as to the immediate need of education, and as to 
the value of the councils as the heart and center of the new 
workers’ educational movement because they convert the 
workshop itself into a school. The workers must be trained 
to understand modern industry and to master its technical 
problems so that when the time comes, whether by revolu- 
tion or otherwise. when the working class is again called 
upon to take over the full responsibility of industrial gov- 
ernment, they shall not repeat the dismal failure of the 
Soviets in 1918. When before in all history has a revolution 
been so deliberately bound out to school? 


he Negro Builds for Himse 


The Rosenwald Schools—an episode in an epic of education 
By JOSEPH K. HART 


HE typical epic is always a stirring story of 

the wanderings of the human race, or of 

some fragment of it, from a country of bar- 

barous warfares, across desolate lands and 

perilous seas, to some safe haven of rem- 

iniscent happiness. In the course of these 
journeyings, through the masterful control of every ad- 
venture, the wanderers win that disciplined strength and 
capacity which is sufficient to become the foundation of a 
noble and lasting civilization. In some cases this story is 
crowded within ‘the linvits of a single heroic life; jin 
others, it covers many centuries, beginning in an_all-but- 
forgotten past of mystery and legend, and ending, in the 
days of the story-teller, in a time of unexampled splendor 
and renown. 

Something of this epic quality inheres in the story of the 
American Negroes. “They too, have come from a country 
of barbarous warfares; they have spent generations in the 
desolate lands—of slavery and premature freedom; they 
are by way, now, of coming into the safer regions of dis- 
ciplined strength and independent capacity. At least, no 
one can understand their story who-sees nothing of this 
adventuresome quality in it. 

To be sure this struggle of theirs with the fates was 
not self-initiated, nor self-willed. The deus ex machina 
of white necessity, a god with features that seem, at times, 
not unlike those of Satan himself, found them in their 
African villages and jungles, tore them loose from their 
rootages in their native cultures, and cast them out upon 
the first stage of these racial adventurings. Since those 


beginnings, they have spent varying fractions of two-and- 
a-half centuries in slavery, a condition worse in some re- 
spects than African barbarism. ‘Emancipation’ and “re- 
construction” brought new, unsuspected and undesired re- 
sponsibilities, which came near swamping the not-too-sea- 
worthy craft upon which they were afloat. But within the 
last score of years, they have begun to come through the 
storms into a fourth stage of their wanderings; they are 
now on something that seems to many of them a real terra 
firma, their feet upon the land, the promise of permanent 
progress and human culture quite definitely within their 
grasp. ‘The realization of that promise is their task in the 
coming generations. 

In the period since nominal “freedom” came to them, 
they have been sadly torn between two programs, the 
politico-economic panacea, as a cure for all their depriva- 
tions, and the educational struggle to fit themselves for par- 
ticipation in those human cultures which were won by the 
older races through longer centuries of still more stirring 
epic enterprises. On the whole, the second of these com- 
peting programs is in the ascendant; even its former oppo- 
nents are beginning to see and to admit that there is little 
hope of accomplishing the first save through the more com- 
plete fulfillment of the second. 

Education by means of schools has been somewhat lag- 
gard in the South. “Public education” was practically 
undreamed of there before the Civil War. The older 
pioneering individualism, which has done so much in the 
conquest and settlement of the wilderness, was one obstacle 
in the way of permitting the neighborhood to become a 
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Old Canetuck and New Canetuck, Pender County. Private contritutions of $12.co started the fund that made the difference 


community and to think about the educational needs of 
the people. 

But ever since the Civil War the drift has been toward 
an education supported by public taxation; and in the last 
twenty years great progress has been made in this direction. 
The public school has lost most of its old taint of being an 
eleemosynary institution; it has begun to seem like a re- 
putable instrument of the democratic community for the 
accomplishment of a justifiable end—the education of all 
the children—of all the people. Well, not qui 

Pretty generally, the Negroes have had to wait for their 
chance. To be sure, there have been schools for Negroes, 
in the South, at least since 1862, when the Penn School 
was founded on St. Helena Island, South Carolina. Since 
the close of the Civil War, many religious denominations, 
and several special “funds,” including the Slater Fund, the 
General Education Board, the Jeanes Fund and the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund have been engaged in building other schools 
all over the South. But we must remember that each of 
these agencies had only a limited program. ‘They built 
single schools, or a few schools, here and there. None of 
these programs nor all of them together made inclusive 
provision for the education of all the Negroes of the whole 
South. Hampton was an effective pioneer, and Tuskegee, 
later, caught the imagination of the whole country. But 
with some two million Negro children at any one time to 
be dealt with, it can be seen that not much more than the 
surface of the task was touched. 


HE real beginnings of a comprehensive program of 
schools for all the children of black parentage in the 
South date from 1912, when Booker T. Washington suc- 
ceeded in interesting Julius Rosenwald, who was already a 
supporter of Tuskegee Institute, in the more general pro- 
ject. The now well known Rosenwald Fund for the pro- 
motion of Negro education was established in October, 
TOT 
The Rosenwald plan, in brief, provides for a definite 
grant of moneys to any rural community in any southern 
state (West Virginia and Missouri not included), for the 
purpose of building a public school for the Negro children, 
on the condition that the Negroes of the community, by 
their own contributions of cash, land or labor, by gifts 
from white friends, or by grants from public funds, should 
raise in each case an amount equal to or greater than the 
sum assigned from the Rosenwald Fund. : 


* A detailed account of this plan was given in The Survey for March 
15, 1923, p. 788. 


The state of North Carolina has been a leader in Negro 
education, as in the progressive education of the whites. 
It has built more Rosenwald schools than any other 
state. The state program for the education of the Negroes © 
is one of the most enlightened and humane in the South. 
Its results are shown in the personal, social, civic, 
and economic advances of the people. Materials: for the 
illustration of these outcomes will be drawn from that~ 
state.* ; 


The srrall community of Addor, Moore County, sent threel 
cascs a month to the courts, while the old schoolhouse and 
everything it stood for fell into decay: 


The development of schools and educational programs” 
under the operation of the Rosenwald Fund has revealed” 
many unsuspected phases of human nature. It has called” 
for the organized effort of Negro groups and communities; 
for the cooperation of the neighborly whites; for the ap- 
proval and the support of the local and state educational 
authorities; for the acceptance by the state of the proposition 
that the Negro has the right to whatever education he can 
take on. And every one of these demands has been, in 
some measure, honored. 

But the Negroes are mostly extremely poor; the white 
neighbors have had to overcome the prejudices and tradition 
of generations; public authorities have had to be carefu 
that their interest in this program did not do it more har 
than good; and it has not been easy for the Old South te 
accept the doctrine of universal Negro education. No 
the less, the experiment has been going forward for som 


* These materials have been furnished by the staff of the Division 
Negro Education of the State Department of Public Instruction. of whi¢ 
N. C. Newbold has been the director for many years. W. F. Credl 
the supervisor of the Rosenwald Fund for North Carolina, and G. 
Davis. snerior of Rosenwald buildings, have also contributed largely 
toward this article. } 


ten years in fourteen different states, and results are be- 
ginning to appear that are of more than merely local 
interest. 

_ The Negroes themselves are responsible in the first count 
for the success or failure of the Rosenwald program. They 
must ask for such a school for their community, and they 
must want it enough to help raise the money to pay 
for it. 

In many instances they buy the land and deed it to the 
county for school purposes, often paying cash for a four 
Or fiye-acre tract. In almost every instance they contribute 
voluntarily from $500 to $2,000 toward the cost of the 
school, in addition to whatever they pay in public taxes. 
They are almost everywhere willing to pay this special tax 
in order to get the building and the school. (In one in- 
stance, in Mississippi, the Negroes petitioned the legislature 
to put an end to this system, by which they were seeming 
to pay double taxes.) “They have a very great faith in the 


miracle-working powers of the school. 

‘A tew illustrations will make clear their attitudes. In 
a tural community known as Trinity, in Randolph County, 
for more than thirty years the children had been housed 
in a rude and unfurnished building originally built by 
the Freedmen’s Bureau. “They had long wanted and worked 
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The new school in Addor, Lincoln Park, is a center for folk* 
of all ages. It costs $5,300, of which Negroes contributed 
$1,000, the public $3,200, and the Rosenwald Fund $1,100 


for a better and larger building. “Though very poor and 
owning but little land, with the help of the state depart- 
ment they raised $1,100 for a school building to be built 
on land which they gave to the county. At the first meeting 
held to raise the money, the workers donated $200. Of 
this $54, in pennies, nickles and dimes, was brought to the 
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table in a shot ag by a little school girl. This represented 
sacrifices, by the children of the school, of lunches and 
other things children love. 

At another point, in Union County, the people were prom- 
ised a school building if they would raise among themselves 
$1,000. This they did; but the county superintendent 
found upon investigation that they needed a larger build- 
ing, requiring $1600. They raised the amount. Now they 
have six acres of land; and a splendid building with an 
auditorium is being put up. These stories are typical of 
North Carolina communities. 

“Box parties” are often given to raise money for a school 
building. An acre of cotton may be planted and the profits 
from the sale of it applied on the school. In many sections 
hogs and chickens are raised by the community to obtain 
money for buildings. At Lumber Bridge, in Robeson 
County, the people gave seventy thousand feet of lumber 
for framing and sheathing. “This was cut from their own 
lands, hauled by their own teams to a saw mill owned by 
themselves, sawed by bill, and laid down on a school lot 
purchased with their own funds. 

In the past two years, the colored people of the state 
have paid $171,000 by private subscription for rural school 
buildings. “This is based on completed projects. There is 
probably $15,000 more held in banks and in the hands of 
county superintendents awaiting the completion of build- 
ings in the current year. 

In the second place, the success of this Rosenwald pro- 
gram depends upon the cooperation of the white people. 
In most cases this is now assured, For example, speaking 
generally, the white people have subscribed more than 
$44,000 toward the cost of colored rural schools in the 
state, in addition to whatever they have paid in taxes. 
The state has a large number of whites, both men and 
women, who are deeply interested in these problems. For 
example, Miss M. B. Lee, member of the board of edu- 
cation at Mocksville, in Davie County, enlisted her friends 
in the campaign for a Rosenwald school in that town, at- 
tended a meeting called by the state department for the 
purpose of raising funds, subscribed liberally herself, and 
secured subscriptions from many others. 

At Maxton, in Robeson County, a town of 1400 popu- 
lation, the Rosenwald school plant is valued at more than 
$25,000. It is of brick, with eight modern classrooms and 


an auditorium. H.C. McNair, one of the white business 
men of the town, gave almost all of his time for a long 
while to supervising the construction and raising the money 
to take care of the cost. 


Measured in dollars and cents 


The old school in Norrington, Harnett County, dated back to the open fireplace era 


The children of Trinity, 
Randolph County, who 
raised among themselves 
$54.00 in nickels and 
pennies to apply toward 
a Rosenwald school, and 
the old school, an aban- 
doned lodge hall, that 
= they turned their 
iin backs on 


the interest’ of this one man was worth at least $10,000 
to the school. 

The little town of Hertford (1700 population) pro- 
vides another story of the same sort. “The old schoolhouse 
was one that had been abandoned by the white people years 
ago. It was a two-room, two-story building, with an in- 
side stairway with doors opening on the inside. Plans were 
being made to add two rooms to each end of this building, 
and work was ready to begin, when H. C. Stokes, a white 
citizen, became convinced that such action could not be 
justified. Funds were scarce, it is true. The plan that 
was recommended as being suitable contained eight large 
classrooms and an auditorium forty-five feet by seventy- 
five feet, cloak rooms, an office, and a library. Not to be 
defeated in his purpose, Mr. Stokes employed day car- 
penters and supervised the buying of materials and the con- 
struction of the building, giving only a few hours on Satur- 
day afternoons to his own business. The building is now 
complete. “The white people of the community are almost 


as proud of it as the colored people, as is usually the case 


when a good building is finally completed. 

Now and then, it is true, the whites prove not to be 
wholly sympathetic. But, even so, the plans are not al- 
ways defeated. In Yadkin County a colored community 
of sixty families was sending its children to a school that 
was being held in an old leaky church down in a hollow, 
with only a smoky stove to keep the place comfortable. 
They heard that the Rosenwald Fund would help them if 
they would do something for themselves. The superin- 
tendent of schools and the white people would not let them 
have a site-on the public highway. A Baptist minister gave 
them an acre. They bought one acre adioining it and 
so came up to requirements. ‘They raised among them- 
selves $1,100 in cash. ‘The county with some reluctance 
granted them $700. They now have a beautiful building 
on a hill. Since the building was put up a Mothers’ Club 
has been organized, they have bought a machine and a 
stove, and sewing and cooking have been introduced. 

Rosenwald schools are not possible where the county super- 
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intendents are indifferent. North Carolina is fortunate ij 
having excellent school men in several of the counties whe 
the colored population is densest. Superintendents A. F 
Akers of Halifax County, which has a colored rural schoc 
population of over seven thousand, J. Edward Allen o 
Warren County, with a rural colored school population o 
nearly five thousand, and A. B. Cameron of Moore Count} 
with almost three thousand rural colored children, hay 
practically rebuilt their colored schools with attractiv| 
Rosenwald buildings. Most of these replaced old build 
ings, and many of them are better than the white school 
houses in the same district. 


HE erection of better school buildings for both whit 
and colored people is the direct outgrowth of the stimu. 
lus furnished by the Rosenwald building campaign in the 
South. The plans distributed by the fund embody all of the 
hygienic requirements of a modern schoolhouse. Such impor- 
tant matters as the placement of windows, the ventilation 
of the classrooms, the location of the cloak rooms, the 
color of the paint, have been emphasized in these plans anc 
the good results are to be seen in all of the school build 
ings that have been erected within the past three years 
School officials who are daily using the Rosenwald plan: 
for buildings fer both white and colored children are unan- 
imous in their approval; so possibly the greatest practical 
and material result of this program in North Carolina i 
the decided improvement which has been made in the plan. 
ning and building of better schoolhouses for all. 
With improved school plants—larger sites, 
classroom space, better homes and good 


adequate 
teachers— 
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The old schoolhouse at Killingsford, Harnett County— 


The contract has been let for a four-room building 
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_the improvement in the morale of the colored 
population has been almost phenomenal. In 
the erection of almost every building which 
has received aid from the fund, the patrons 
of the school have contributed from their 
‘own personal funds. ‘This one thing has 
done much to unite the people in a program 
for the common good and has caused them 
to take an interest in their community life 
which would have been impossible without 
the stimulus furnished by this movement. 
" The story of Addor in Moore County is 
in point. Addor is a small community; but 
‘before the coming of the Rosenwald school 
‘it was furnishing three cases a month to the 
‘courts. ‘Three years ago a new principal, 
Albert §. Gaston, came to the old school. 
He took hold of the problem of education in 
and of the community with a new vigor. His own account 
of developments in these three years shows the problem 
of the community and the quality of leadership needed: 


_ Upon our arrival in Addor in October 1921 we found that 
interest in matters educational had been shattered by some 
‘unfortunate circumstances and any one entering on such a 
mission was the least welcome. Only one family was in- 
terested, and that was the “Tator Family.” Old man “Dic- 
‘tator” was anxious to lay down the law, in the parent-teachers’ 
meeting on the opening day of school. Old lady ‘“‘Spec-tator”’ 
was on hand to inform all, on the next day, who were not 
present to see and hear. Brother “‘Agi-tator” was there to 
kindle anew old troubles. 

__ We began within a month to raise funds for a new school. 
At the first meeting we were able to raise only twenty-six 
dollars. We visited several towns on Friday nights with a 
‘program by the school children. The interest of both children 
-and parents followed every move. In the last meetings ten 
minutes was all that was required to raise a hundred dallaes: 
Now, since the erection of the new building not only a change 
is seen in the children’s conduct and interest, but in that of 
“the parents as well, some of whom had not been over to the 
“old schoolhouse” in twelve years. They have beaten a path 
to the door of the new building, bringing flowers to be set out, 
coming to programs, and visiting daily classes. 

_ And these “grown-ups” who considered themselves too large 
to go to school now regret their lost time and are making 
gzapid changes for better citizenship» The court cases from 
ee have fallen off. There have been but two in the past 
year. We are now making a splendid effort to raise money 
for a Rosenwald teachers’ home. 


; One of the obstacles in the education of colored children 


‘has been the untrained teacher. Graduates of the better 
schools have been unwilling to go into the rural districts 
and teach in buildings that were entirely inadequate in size 
= were in such a bad state of repair that proper heating 
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A. E. Akers, superintendent of Halifax County schools, who has caused 
$75,000 to be spent for Rosenwald schools in the past five years; and the 
school committee of Norrington, Harnett County, a community that has 
achieved its Rosenwald school 


was impossible. “The Rosenwald schoolhouse has in a large 
measure obviated this objection. Good buildings attract 
properly equipped, well trained teachers. 

But even with better schoolhouses, another handicap exists, 
namely, the difficulty of finding a suitable boarding place 
in strictly rural districts. “This is being overcome by the 
building of teachers’ homes. ‘The contributions which the fund 
makes toward these are very liberal and the plans are all 
that can be desired. In addition to providing a place where 
the teacher may live throughout the year, these houses serve 
as models for the people of the community who wish to 
improve their own living conditions. 

And the people are not slow to follow the suggestion. 
Wherever a new schoolhouse or a teacher’s home is built, 
the people of the community begin to whitewash their own 
homes, to clean up their yards, to beautify their premises, 
generally; and to paint the community church. Nothing 
is more evident in the better negro communities than the 
silent but insistent teaching of these neighborhood improve- 
ments. When a family moves, it usually wants to move 
nearer to a Rosenwald school. 

This program as it has developed in North Carolina and 
probably in most other states, too, is, as we have seen, much 
more than a mere provision for schools and for education 
in the narrower sense of the word. It is a movement toward 
a more complete civilization. It has economic, civic, moral 
and religious bearings. A story told by W. F. Credle, of 
the state department of education, shows this touch of the 
human element. Mr. Credle had gone with the county 
superintendent of Stanley County to a meeting on ways and 
means of raising money for the erection of a new schoolhouse. 
The major effort of the meeting (Continued on page 596) 
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Now That Jerry Has Time to Live 


By S. ADELE SHAW 


BRIRY —aeerny, 
Brown—in his 
store clothes and 


with his shoes 
shined, stood 
leaning against 


an iron fence on Ann Street, 
Homestead, on the flats between 
the railroad and the river. It 
was a soft spring day such as 
makes the buds burst and the 
grass turn green. 

Jerry worked on the cinder pit 
at the rolling mill but his turn 
would not come until late eve- 
ning. When he had slept himself out that afternoon he did 
not put on the grimy mill clothes but dressed for the street 
as he used to do every other Sunday when the short turn 
came at the mill. 

Nothing of importance was going on in the quiet street 
yet the Negro was looking intently at something. 
“Hello, Jerry. What are you doing today?” 

quirer had seen him the day before. 

“Lookin’. Jus’ lookin’-—at those autos.’’ He nodded to 
a line of them parked up the side street. ‘‘Reckon that’s 
how I spend my time now—-findin’ out what’s goin’ on. in 
the world.” 

It was Jerry’s clothes and his leisurely manner as he 
leaned against the fence in the sunshine that had attracted 
the questioner’s attention. She had seen other mill men 
with that air the same day and it seemed unnatural. She 
had been used to seeing these men as they came out in groups 
from the mill gate at the change of shifts, fagged after their 
twelve hours before the furnace, Turkish towels about the 
open necks of their shirts wet in the back to the belt. At 


The in- 


every corner the groups would grow smaller as the men, 


turned in to their homes to wash up, eat, go to bed, get 
into their mill clothes and go in on their turn again. Only 
during the steel strike of 1919 had she seen so many steel 
workers out of mill clothes on the streets of the towns. 

But the short day had come to steel workers in Home- 
stead (just a year ago as this is written) and Jerry’s 
“lookin’”’ was one of its results. 

The man had been nine years in the Homestead mills. He 
had a wife and three children. He said he was glad of the 
change and that all the men were, that he wouldn’t go back 
to the long day “for anything in the world.” He would 
like more money of course but “the rest makes up for the 
money, though it means my children haven’t got so many 
clothes now. That is where we make up the difference.” 

Down the street a German was on the porch playing with 
his little girl while he waited for his wife to have dinner 
ready at 1; he would go to the mill at 3. At 11 that night, 
he said, he would be off for home, have a wash, go to bed, 
be up “at a decent hour and have the morning free.” He 


“Beginning August 16,” 
paper of a year ago, 
day for steel workers will be abolished 
and the eight-hour day plan will be put 
into effect.’ Has this enormous and long- 
sought change actually come to pass in 
a year? What has it meant to workers, 
to the industry? The Cabot Fund com- 
misstoned Miss Shaw (formerly manag- 
ing editor of The Survey) to make the 
rounds of the steel centers and find out. 
She tells here, in outline, what she found. As soon as the eight-hour day 


reads a news- 
“the twelve-hour 


changed shifts each week-end.} 
He “hated” the turn from 11] 
Pp. M. to 7 A. M. He was in the] 
rolling mills and worked on ton-} 
nage. j 
“The men make just as much 

~ money on eight hours as they did’ 
on twelve,’ he said, “for they: 
turn out just as much.” 
He had worked at the mill for 
twelve years until 1915. Then 
he left because of the long hours. 


was announced he went back to 

the mill, for it was near his 
home. He wouldn’t work twelve hours “for $1,000 a day.” 
He spent his leisure time “cleaning up about the house, go- 
ing to the store for the wife, enjoying the children.” 


HE next morning the interviewer sat in the offices of 
By Ecos of the largest steel companies of the Pittsburgh 
district, talking across the great mahogany table with one 
of its high officials. 

“We went over without a ripple,” 
of the change to three shifts in their mills. “The striking 
thing about it was how easily it was done. There was no 
interference with production—nothing. It was a great sur- 
prise to us all. 

‘The superintendents for the most part were glad of the 
change. They were waiting for it, and I might say there 
were none who were not enthusiastic over the results. The 
men are perfectly satisfied, even the foreigners who we used 
to think wanted the longer hours for the larger pay. 

“We thought we would have to bring in thousands off 
new men, but we didn’t. We changed over in August when 
things were dull. This gave us opportunity to use many of 
our own men on the third shift who would otherwise have 
been out of work and that fact made the change go more 
smoothly. Besides men on the job were more content with. 
the smaller earnings since they were glad to have work in 
a somewhat slack period. 

“For the most part we did not have to get men from 
the outside. JT.abor drifted in from the community. Young 
men who used to drive grocery wagons came to the mills 
where before they had refused to work because of the 
twelve-hour day. Men who used to work for us but quit 
because of the hours came back and asked for jobs. We 
wanted them because they were trained workers.” 

The official discussed the labor brought in from the out- 
side, the southern Negroes and the Mexicans. He remarked 
that about one-fifth of the company’s workers were now 
Negroes. He commented that their experience with the 
Mexicans had been “excellent.” Discussion of these new 
recruits carried the conversation over to the housing problem. 

‘We have had a housing problem, an acute one, for a 
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he began, speaking 
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long time,” he said. ‘The change to three shifts has in- 
‘ereased but not intensified it. ‘There are practically no 
‘houses for the newcomers so they cannot bring their families. 
‘If the men had houses they would stay. As it is they leave. 
_ “You'll be interested to know that one of our greatest 
difficulties today is to find enough parking space for the 
‘automobiles of the workmen. ‘This means that the men 
are coming from greater distances. Since the introduction 
of the shorter day we have men coming from farms fifteen 
‘miles from the mill. This is one answer to the housing 
problem.” 

The executive turned suddenly to a discussion of the 
eight-hour day. He said he thought his company would 
‘soon go completely over to eight’ hours. “The twelve-hour 
‘men had gone. ‘The ten-hour men in his opinion should 
go also. 

_ “T believe the company will save money by putting all 
‘men on eight hours,” he said. “We have some superintend- 
ents today who are ready to‘go on record that the ten-hour 
‘men loaf about two hours and that eight hours would bring 
about the same results in production as ten. We have not 
‘demonstrated this. We have made no scientific studies.” 

_ The conversation moved to the effect the change in hours 
would have on the movement to organize the steel workers. 
The observer was interested, for this official represented one 
of the companies which had come to be known as “hard- 
boiled” in its relations with its men. As he spoke 
she recalled that he had once told her how he had been 
shut up virtually as a prisoner in the company’s offices for 
nine weeks during the steel strike of 1919. 

_ “T don’t believe discontent is the reason for the organ- 
zation of labor,” he said. “It may help the organizers 
to bring it about, but organization itself comes from other 
‘and more fundamental causes. Tt is natural to men and 
always will be. Some of the best workers are those that 
talk their heads off kicking at the company.” 

These interviews might have been held in any one of a 
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Kentucky. 


The jagged line charts the accident rate per 100 men 
employed in the blast furnace department of the 
American Rolling Mill Company’s plant at Ashland, 
The crossed circles indicate fatal acci- 
dents. In December, 1922, as noted on the chart, a 
safety organization was begun. Other milestones on 
the way toward industrial safety are indicated. But 
after the company put its men on three eight-hour 
shifts last November there was a period of eight 
months without a single industrial accident. In July 
a mechanic pulling on a cable slipped, twisting and 
breaking his ankle—the first accident in 1924. The 
average daily output has been substantially greater in 
every month since the change to three shifts than for 
two years previous, and the men’s earnings are larger 
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number of districts in which the change to shorter hours 
has been made, from Pittsburgh to Birmingham to Chicago. 

They point to social facts which are revolutionizing labor 
conditions in the steel towns. The Negro, typifying by his 
race the new common labor in the mills, shows labor’s slow 
awakening in its new leisure to the world outside the plants. 
The German shows the coming to the mills of a worker 
with a higher standard of living, his home life already 
adjusted to short hours. The interview with the executive 
demonstrates clearly what another executive meant when he 
said: ‘The short hours will bring about a change in the 
whole of industrial relations in steel and that is what has 
cost the industry money.” 


UT .before looking into the future what about the 
change itself? How far has the long day been eliminat- 
ed and what are some of the results in efficiency? 

The steel industry cannot be pictured as having wiped 
out the twelve-hour day and the seven-day week last August, 
following Judge Gary’s order to eliminate the long day in 
the U. S. Steel Corporation’s plants, nor can the steel work- 
ers be visualized as now comfortably enjoying a forty-eight- 
hour week. The report recently prepared by the Cabct 
Fund shows that men still work twelve hours a day for 
seven days a week in the steel industry; that the seven-day 
week prevails where the eight-hour day has been introduced 
on continuous processes, and that the majority of steel work- 
ers in the basic processes work from 56 to 60 hours a week. 
This means that where the three-shift system has been 
installed the seven-day week remains, with the eight-hour 
men working sixteen hours—though not usually sixteen con- 
secutive hours-—out of twenty-four, two week-ends out 
of every three, at the change of shift. It means that 
many companies which have “gone over” have not elimi- 
nated the long day in all of their plants. It means that 
the independents in Alabama and in the Philadelphia dis- 
trict have not changed over. Ohio is probably but 80 per 
cent over but is moving forward 
slowly and carefully. Pittsburgh 
independents have dug in, with 
only 70 per cent of the plants on 
the shorter day. Interesting in 
this connection is the statement of 
the Charity Organization Society 
in that city that “the majority of 
our clients [among steel workers] 

still on the twelve-hour 
day.” 


N Ashland, Ky., the American 
Rolling Mill Company oper- 
ates two blast furnaces. They are 


the old-type hand-filled furnaces 
presenting many considerations in 
a change to three shifts which do 
not come up with the modern 
furnace. The company put the 
furnaces on three shifts last No- 
vember. No additional men were 
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required under two-furnace oper- 
| ation. When but one furnace was 
operated, however, eleven addi- 
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tional men had to be added to the force. The average daily 
output, for two years previous 256 tons for a furnace, 
has averaged 300 tons or more every month since the change. 
The average in March was 345 tons daily. Both the fur- 
nace men on eight hours and the maintenance men on ten 
hours have increased their earnings on the new schedule 
through a bonus system, and while the company modestly 
refrains from giving specific figures as to their profits under 
the new system they state: “You can readily see that our 
total cost of manufacture is slightly lower now than it was 
before November.” Although the accident rate had been 
decreasing previous to the change in hours, largely due to 
a safety campaign, the first month after the new system 
was introduced the rate dropped to zero and remained 
there for eight months until July when one man pulling 
on a cable broke his ankle. 

Costs in some departments of the American Rolling Mill 
Company have been increased with the shorter day. “But,” 
says the general manager, “I am of the opinion that if all 
departments were balanced one against the other and all 
factors taken into consideration, our costs have not been 
increased because of the introduction of the three shifts.” 

Such a record is rare. It is the result of careful study 
and experiment on the part of the company lasting over a 
period of years. There are other instances, however, where 
the introduction of three shifts. has been made with no 
increase in the number of men in certain departments. In- 
crease in production is almost universally reported and 
where the men have been put on a tonnage basis or a bonus 
system their earnings are as great or greater in eight and 
ten hours than in twelve. j 

The average increase in the number of men on the blast 
furnaces and in the open hearth departments is generally 
placed at 12™% per cent. The rolling mills generally are 
running on the same force as formerly, for these mills have 
changed only to two ten-hour shifts and the men are turn- 
ing out the same product in twenty hours as formerly they 
did in twenty-four. ‘Their earnings have actually increased 
since rates were put up when hours were reduced. 

On the other hand, men on an hourly basis find their 
pay envelopes flatter than formerly. ‘This is especially true 
of the ten-hour men for it appears that while former twelve- 
hour men reduced to eight hours have in all cases received 
ten hours pay for the eight hours work, men reduced from 


twelve to ten hours have by no means universally been given , 


eleven hours pay for ten hours’ work. 


ITH these results to both employer and worker it 
looks as though the shorter day in steel, where it has 
been introduced, were here to stay. “The steel industry is 
not going back to the twelve-hour day even during war 
time,” said the president of a large steel company in the 
Pittsburgh district. And so Americans are interested in 
the results in the homes and the families of these workers. 
The effect on the pay envelope shows up when one visits 
the towns and talks with the shopmen and merchants. 
There is no evidence at the grocery and meat shops of a 
falling off in the purchase of food stuffs. Candy and con- 
fectionery stores report increased sales. “The movies are 
reaping a harvest. Automobile dealers report the largest 
sales in their history. 
Steady work in the mills over the winter following the 
introduction of the shorter hours is one explanation given 


NOW THAT JERRY HAS TIME TO LIVE 
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for increased expenditures. Another is that men who had | 
enough laid by to buy motors before the change did not | 
purchase them then because they had no time to take their | 
families out. They preferred bed to automobiles and even | 
to the movies. Now they are spending for pleasure. 

The cut in the budget among the men with reduced earn- | 


in fond or in recreation. } 

On the other hand, many men on eight hours are adding | 
to their incomes with work outside the mills. “The double | 
shift in the mill is worked by some men for three days a | 
week. One Negro family in the Pittsburgh district had | 
four sons working the double shift. But this is not com- | 
mon. ‘The'men prefer a different type of work. They } 
are writing insurance, becoming salesmen of automobiles 
and domestic household—apparatus where the calls can | 
readily be made at-any hour of the day or evening. They | 
pick up odd jobs, as gardeners especially. A Negro said 
he had so much more time to help his wife that they could © 
now take boarders. Another man told of fitting up a work- | 
room in his cellar where he was doing repair work. | 

Many families find considerable saving in the budget be- 
cause of the help from the men about the home, whether 
in making gardens, in making and repairing the children’s 
shoes, in making furniture or in more careful marketing. 

This increased participation of men in the home life of the | 
steel workers is marked where homes are available. The — 
greatest curse of the steel towns today, however, is the 
lack of adequate housing, particularly for the new recruits. 
While this condition persists constructive social life cannot 
begin to take root. 

The social results of the change to the shorter day can- 
not be measured in one year or in one generation. ‘The 
social possibilities have not been sensed by the communities. 
In some cases civic organizations are unaware that the 
change in hours has taken place. As yet the men are just 
becoming conscicus of life outside the mills. There is a 
noticeable change in their attitude toward the companies. 
The spirit is better. ‘There is less tension in the towns. 
What this, combined with more free time for thinking and 
for action, may mean in the ultimate responsibility which the 
workers will assume for their own communities and their 
own living conditions is a question only beginning to show 
its potentialities, 

When one considers that the eighty-four-hour week still 
exists in American steel mills, that thousands are still 
working twelvé hours a day for six days a week and that 
the seven-day week continues with the coming of the 
eight-hour day in continuous processes, the program ahead 
for employers and for labor looms large—a program in 
which the public is still vitally interested. 

But the outlook ahead for a constructive social program 
in the communities where the change has been made fairly 
opens up a new world to the social engineer. The question 
is “What will Jerry do with his leisure time?” 

The elimination of the long day, complicated ias that is 
by the stoppage of European immigration and the introduc- 
tion of a new labor supply, has brought with it social prob- 
lems as great or greater than the long day itself. It means 
a building program so vital that a revolution may be wrought 
in the lives of steel workers. It presents all the element: 
of the drama for the engineer in the technique of human 
relations as well as for the engineer in metals. 
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The young helper learns his trade under the direction of a skilled instructor in the mill. 


Hand twisting requires 


hands smooth, slender and dry, and eyes that see perfectly, for the twister must handle aud manipulate individual 
threads of fine silk. Boys of seventeen or eighteen years are preferred to train for this work. After an average 
of six months’ training and two years’ experience, they rank as skilled workmen 


Going to School in a Textile Mill 


Work Studies by LEWIS W. HINE for the National Child Labor Committee 


RAINING for executive positions in the industry 
is the plan adopted in a New England textile 
nill which cooperates with the state trade school and 
he high school in the town where the mill is located. 
n two elective courses the students divide their time 


Yetween the academic high 
chool studies, technical clas- 
es in the school and shop 
work in the mill itself. For 
he time spent in shop work 
ind in actual production work 
luring the four years of high 
chool the students are paid at 
he rate of twenty, twenty-five, 
hirty, and thirty-five cents per 
1our if they maintain an average 
nark ot 70 in all subjects in their 
\igh school classes. An addition- 
1 five cents per hour is paid 
\onor students whose grade is 
5 or higher in all subjects. The 
mbitious boy or girl is able in, 
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te Trade School is set fs. fh ee of © smal 
New England town 
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this way to earn part or all of his college tuition. Those 
who do not choose to go to college have a well-rounded 
knowledge of the manufacturing processes and are eligi- 
ble for employment in the mill, which will ultimately lead 
to some executive capacity. The trade school, now a state 


institution, was founded by 
Cheney Brothers. The National 
Child Labor Committee feels 
that a decided step in the di- 
rection of better adjustment of 
young workers has been takenin 
the modern textile mills which 
set the minimum age limit 
for employment between fifteen 
and sixteen years and make pos- 
sible the educational advantages 
which fit them for advancement 
in the industry they have cho- 
sen as a means of livelihood, 
though there is still room for 
improvement in the matter of 
promotion tor employes. 


Fifteen years ago conditions in some of the southern 
textile mills were far from admirable. Children too 
young to work were employed, the work rooms were 
not very healthful, and little attention, if any, was 
paid to the education or future advancement of young 
workers like this little spinner in a southern textile 
mill. Conditions have since been vastly improved 
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Spinning Silk. Doffers and spinners 
the mill itself while some of 
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Photograph from the State Trade School 


The inspector’s job is all hand work and in- 
volves considerable responsibility —there is 
trouble all along the line if any foreign mat- 
ter is left in the silk. Girls from sixteen to 
twenty-one years old are preferred as be- 
ginners in this work. They work ona special 
inspection bench with a light so placed that 
its rays shine through the glass under the 
silk, after having been reflected and diffused 
from a surface designed to eliminate glare. 
As in other operations where the silk thread 
or fibre is handled, slender, smooth, dry hands 
are important, and for the inspector, perfect 
sight is also essential. 


Warping on the wheel warping machine is a complicated operation requiring skill and experience 


Slender hands and manual dexterity are the 
chief requirements for a reeler. After two 
years in high school this girl has been work- 
ing about one year. She is constantly at- 
tending to from one to six flies, each carry- 


ing threads from twelve spindles. She Photograph by courtesy of Cheney Bros. 
watches the whirling flies, ties broken 
threads, replaces empty bobbins with filled 
ones and ties the ends of the finished skeins. 
After putting an identification tag in one 
skein from each fly, she begins the round 
all over again 
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Photograph from the State Trade School 


This boy is in the State Trade School, learning to weave figured silks, damasks and brocades on a Jacquard loom 


Six Children in Search of an Educator 


By IRA S. WILE, M. D. 


ASS education is slowly giving way to special 
types of classes more adequately adjusted to 
children differing widely in educational pos- 
sibilities. School failure has not been due 
so much to the mental weaknesses of children 
as to the rigidity of school systems aiming 

to impress a single mould upon minds varying in depth, 
fibre, and plasticity. 

The large number of school failures who achieved suc- 
cess in the world of science, art, industry and finance, indi- 
cates the necessity for scrutinizing the educational problems 
of every child in order to secure the more rational adapta- 
tion of educational facilities to general and special mental 
ability. A high degree of success has attended the organi- 
zation of special classes for the blind, myopic, deaf, crippled, 
pre-tuberculous, and mentally defective children. It would 
appear as though discovered mental and physical disability 
gave children a particular school advantage. Is there an 
educational premium for abnormality? Smaller classes, bet- 
ter equipment, and a more highly trained teaching staff are 
available for children with known handicaps. ‘These groups 
of children are social liabilities for whom communities ap- 
pear moderately willing to make extra per capita expen- 
diture to convert them into assets, or at least diminish their 
social hazard. 

The pride of the teacher is the child who always knows 
the correct answer, but usually such a child has the wrong 
teacher. Supplemental studies or extensions of ordinary 
routine subjects afford a simple method of rounding out 
mental power and broadening the intellectual horizon, so 
that the child may actually come to realize that there will 
always remain much’for her to learn. ‘There is almost as 


Two Who 


AVIS, fifteen years old, has a mental age, as in- 
dictated by tests, of but 10 11/12 years, with an 
intelligence quotient of 70, She is thus classified 
as a borderline type of deficient mentality. 

Mavis has had every advantage that a home of culture, 
refinement and wealth could give her; tutors, governesses, 
dancing-teachers, riding-masters have given her all pos- 
sible training. She shows the results of excellent breed- 
ing and thoughtful care: her obedience, modesty, pa- 
tience and courtesy are in sharp contrast with her lack of 
imagination, resourcefulness, and acquired knowledge. She 
has marked difficulty in recalling facts the day after she 
is taught them. She fails to attain the speed or accuracy 
of muscular coordination expected of eight-year-old chil- 
dren. She is weak in reasoning power, associations, and the 
ability to form generalizations. Her power in reading is 
that usually found among nine-year-old children; she under- 
stands what she reads as well as would be expected in the 
fourth grade; her mastery of arithmetic is at approximately 
the same level. ‘The paucity of her general information, 


great a hazard in the 100 per cent child as in the 100 pe 
cent patriot. Neither is a completely socialized being, bot 
may be community hazards unless properly educated. 

The child with superior mental potentials, as evidence 
in a high intelligence quotient, is entitled to have his min 
supplied with adequate exercise, just as much as is the chil 
of inferior mental power, handicapped sense, or impaire 
vitality. No prediction is possible as to the part that thes 
mentally superior children» may play in the guidance o 
their generation. It is probably true that they will pre 
vide a disproportionately large percentage of leaders in th 
arts and sciences, of the protagonists and champions of th 
new ideas and ideals that will be clamoring for a hearin 
then as now. In permitting these vigorous minds to re 
main idle, or to work at half speed, school progress is checke 
and mental growth is retarded. 

The individualization of educational opportunities, d 
rection, and methods is an ideal difficult to achieve, but i 
nevertheless, of practical importance in determining th 
hygiene of mental development. 

This is not to be construed as applying only to publi 
schools for in proportion to their opportunities the privat 
schools are far more backward than the public, particular] 
in larger cities. The private schools are bound by the trad 
tions, conventions and educational heritage of the parents c 
their children, so that few such schools appear willing t 
assert their belief in modern educational*methods to the es 
tent of utilizing them fully. Fortunately, there are a num 
ber of outstanding private schools of an experimental natur 
many of which are endowed or financed by intereste 
groups of patrons who are unafraid to meet the require 
ments of this age and generation on a new basis. 


Were Dull 


likewise, suggests an intellectual grasp of formal subject 
that is on a level with her mental age—more than fou 
years behind her chronological age. 

Mavis is undoubtedly a moron, but that diagnosis is nc 
the end, but the beginning of her problem. What is to b 
done for her? Adequate resources and the protection ¢ 
her family may spare her social failure. Should she be ser 
to an institution? Is it worth while to continue trying t 
teach her the formal subjects of the school curriculum 
This poor little rich girl presents a problem like that 
thousands of other less favored children. 

Admittedly no training, medication, guidance or exper 
ence can restore her to normality. All the more reasor 
then, for her to receive the specialized education that wi 
enable her to reach her maximum of achievement. Sh 
is a child to be made effective in every way possible by th 
wise expenditure of ample funds. In the interest of th 
race, she should not be allowed to marry, unless she is pre 
viously sterilized. But because she chances to enjoy th 
security of worldly goods there is no valid reason why sh 
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should be confined to a life of idle dependence. She is en- 
itled to all the satisfactions that she can win by realizing 
uch abilities as she has. 

_ Allowing a limited amount of time for formal studies, 
Mavis may also have the benefit of music, dancing and 
uch other esthetic experience as will provide a release for 
ier energies while she is alone, or will serve to mask her 
imitations when she is “in company.” Her potentials of 
isefulness in other directions have never been tested. She 
1as never been allowed to try her hand at cooking, nor has 
he been taught to sew, or knit, or embroider. Money has 
riven her everything purchasable—except real experience in 
iving. Gardening might sharpen her enthusiasm and give 
ler a new interest. Caring for domestic animals might en- 
ich her life. If she were exposed to such educational op- 
yortunities her reaction might indicate where her interests 
ind aptitudes lay, and show the way to an intelligent plan 
»f vocational direction. 


. OSA is deficient in everything at school, but likes 

to sit and draw pictures of brides,’’ her teacher re- 
orted, with a question as to the wholesomeness of Rosa’s 
magination. ‘The girl was in the second term of the fifth 


ORONS form a distinct group of mental de- 

fectives, but within that group they vary not 
only in general intelligence, but in inherited trends, 
acquired traits, habits and conduct. They present the 
same variations as children of normal or superior 
cerebral endowment. They are “good” and “bad,” 
indolent and industrious, attentive and easily distract- 
ed, truthful and untruthful, honest and dishonest. 
moral and immoral. In other words, they are human: 
they too are entitled to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. The task of educating them becomes more 
complicated by reason of their inherent mental limita- 
tions, not because of their conduct characteristics as 
a group. ; ; 

Patently, this group which has a recognized intel- 
lectual handicap demands particular attention and 
supervision by the community. Yet institutional com- 
mitment should not be the first thought for a moron, 
but the last. He should not be taken into custody un- 
less there is a special reason for doing so. Inadequate 
home supervision, viciousness, immorality, or even a 
complete lack of other facilities for proper training 
may be reasonable premises from which to draw the 
conclusion that the moron should be in custody of an 
institution for the feebleminded. Even then, how- 
ever, the period of detention should be determined by 
the disposition, industrial capacity, character and con- 
duct of the individual child. The moron is as train- 
able to good hakits as to bad, and his ability to func- 
tion safely in a community depends upon the formation 
of habits of honesty, sobriety, industry. 

Whatever return society can get from the feeble- 
minded must come from the development of their in- 
herent mental power to its ultimate potentials. 
Whether the mental defective be black or white, rich 
or poor, his salvation lies in the training of his mind 
to some response that will enable it to function service- 
ably. The community neglects its responsibility to- 


ward the mental defective and to itself when it fails 
to provide this type of education. 
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grade, to which she had been promoted in spite of the fact 
that she had not assimilated the work required in the third 
grade. ‘The efforts of her teacher there were as futile as 
those she had met in former years. 

Rosa’s chronological age was 11 8/12; her mental age, as 
indicated by tests, 84/12 years; her intelligence quotient 
71. Her advancement through the regular grades at school 
was totally unjustified by her record. Her reading, arith- 
metic and spelling were of an inferior type; her mental 
age made her capable of coping with the beginnings of 
the third grade. In the fifth she was stranded far beyond 
her intellectual depths. There was no ungraded class in 
her school, and consequently no special attempt was made 
to grade her properly. In fact, just as her problem was 
being investigated, she was promoted to the sixth grade on 
the theory that she might be stimulated to greater effort 
by more difficult subject matter! 

It was natural that Rosa’s teacher, who was busy with 
a large class, was particularly interested in the three R’s. 
She was not necessarily unsympathetic, but she believed that 
school time should not be wasted in idle drawings. 

Yet this child was employing the school day to her fullest 
advantage by ignoring the babble about fractions. She was 
busy working out her own salvation without assistance. 
The pictures that she drew were not of brides, nor had 
they any sexual significance. She drew because she had a 
creative urge. Her busy pencil delineated Nell Brinkley 
heads, with long-lashed eyes, one very like another except 
for the arrangement of the hair. But her imagined ladies 
were dressed for the occasion—in simple frocks, opera 
gowns and capes, graduation dresses, riding habits, bridal 
finery. Her imagination devised new patterns and styles 
for many uses. Mentally Rosa was studying an art that 
had an economic and social value: she had definite power 
in costume designing and the ambition of her life was to 
become a dressmaker. Meanwhile, for what was her school 
work preparing her? ‘To graduate, unlearned and untaught. 

The situation was by no means simplified by the fact that 
Rosa’s younger sister, of keener mind, was in the same grade. 
Rosa had accepted defeat and was already ignoring educa- 
tional values entirely. Her basic age of six years indicated 
that her general level of age power was low, and her men- 
tal age suggested that it would be unwise to allow her to 
go on struggling with formal education on a basis which had 
been proved useless. She might have become a feeble-minded 
child—in the sense of social inadequacy—if the unwise 
pedagogic methods which controlled her school life had con- 
tinued to do so. She is virtually a high grade moron. 

But judgment as to Rosa’s actual status should be post- 
poned until she has had an opportunity for development 
on the basis of her inherent special ability. That is the 
paramount value to be seized on to save her from social 
wreckage. It seemed desirable to transfer her to a school 
where she could have the advantages of an ungraded class. 
There the curriculum outlined for her included drawing, 
needlework, the making of dress patterns, and the applica- 
tion of all these to her own creations. “These studies were 
to be used as motives for reading and arithmetic, which she 
would need in reading pattern directions, making measure- 
ments, keeping accounts, and other sorts of work that might 
be needed by a dressmaker. 

Rosa is quiet, pleasant, modest, retiring. She is far from 
aggressive: it is improbable that she will become a success- 
ful employing dressmaker. But with three or four years 
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more in the elementary school, and some special training to 
develop her talent, she will undoubtedly become a valuable 
worker. 

If as Rosa grows through adolescence her creative ability 
takes on a substantial quality, and her technic is adequate to 
present her ideas, she may be able to achieve a financial success 
far greater than that of her sister, who is more capable men- 


Two Who Were Brilliant 


ERA is a fine type of American-born girl of well 
read Russian parents. She attends an excellent 
private school where she is in the fifth grade. 
There arises the question of her continuance at 
the school because of social attitudes and a tic of the eyes. 

In years Vera is ten-and-a-half years old; mentally she 
is twelve years and eleven months and her intelligence quo- 
tient has fluctuated between 110 and 133. She has an ex- 
cellent memory and learns quickly through visual presenta- 
tion. Her reading quotient is 125. . There is a weakness 
in history and geography. Her school achievement tests 
rated her at 11-9/12 years when her chronological age was 
ten years. She has a quick, vivid imagination and marked 
musical ability. 

She entered school at the age of seven years and at eight 
and a half years was in the fifth grade. She has made no 
school progress in two years and there is doubt as to her 
promotion at the end of the present term. ‘The irregu- 
larity of her intelligence quotient is emphasized by her 
failure to succeed in successive trials on the same tests, at 
six months intervals. There is psychic undependability 


which in Vera’s case is an evidence of emotional instability. 
The median intelligence quotient of the class to which she 


EGARDLESS of superior intelligence, caution is 
essential as a form of mental hygiene. Mental 
tests cannot be relied upon to indicate the underlying 
nervous stratification of mental function. Any ex- 
hibition of nervous phenomena is a danger signal 
not to be ignored. It is insufficient to use the 
word “nervousness” as an explanation of children’s un- 
satisfactory conduct, nor is it scientific to rest content 
with informing parents that a defect is “trivial,’ or 
that “the child will outgrow it’ (usually, it may be 
remarked, within the mystic number of seven years.) 

Many of the conditions regarded as “only nervous- 
ness originate in physical, emotional, or volitional 
disturbances. It is well to bear in mind the relation 
to cerebral function of such conditions as stuttering, 
tics, restlessness, easy fatigueability, peevishness, bash- 
fulness, fears, hypersuggestibility, vacillation, hysterical 
laughter, chronic headaches, irregular attacks of di- 
gestive disturhances, explosiveness, sulkiness, morose- 
ness, stubbornness, hyperirritability, indolence, day 
dreaming, and similar evidences of personality impair- 
ment. These are all conditions which are fairly com- 
mon and present difficulties which are not surmounted 
by fixing upon nervousness as the cause. Why do 
children evidence these traits, how may they be cor- 
rected, and—of much greater value—how may they 
be obviated? These represent some of the questions 
for which mental hygiene may supply the answer, but 
not without the assistance and the cooperation of the 
teaching profession. 
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tally, but lacks any outstanding talent. Her mental ag 
at maturity may not be much above 11 years, but her social} 
efficiency will be increased by her particular ability, so that 
she will be a useful member of society. Indeed if her 
special interests are stimulated Rosa may become freer of 
emotional stresses and thus be able to give fuller expression) 
to the mental capacity which she has. 


belongs is said to be 120 so that there are times when she is: 
considerably above or below this class level. ‘This is impor- | 
tant because it indicates the high standards of achievement 
that are expected in this child and also the intensive teach- | 
ing which is possible. 

Her ocular tic consists of rolling up the eyes so that at 
times she is hampered in her reading because her line of 
vision is lifted off of the printed page. ‘This has given 
the school considerable concern. ‘The school complains that 
she asks the teacher needless questions about things she 
should know and thus takes up a disproportionate amount 
of the teacher’s time. | 

Vera has had everything made easy for her and she 
suffers from a high degree of dependence upon her mother. | 
Her father is a musician of temperament, whose influence 
is limited to criticism of her musical expression. ‘There is 
a constant home drive for progress in academic work and 
music, so that the child is under constant nervous push and 
pull. The home atmosphere is tense rather than tonic, and 
the satisfaction of parental hopes and desires is evidently 
of greater significance than the free development of the child. 

As a matter of fact, Vera is now properly graded for her 
chronological age and her placement in this grade at eight 
and a half years represented two years acceleration, which 
was probably warranted by her mental age at the time. 
The pressure of a high class private school, the failure to 
secure promotion, a trial in the sixth grade with subsequent 
demotion, were sufficient forces to overcome the slight ele- 
ments of poise that existed when she was accepted as a 
pupil of the school. : 

The simplest method for the school in meeting the situa- 
tion was to lessen its responsibility for Vera by asking for 
her withdrawal. In the very middle of the term this is a 
serious matter; nevertheless the teacher felt that the eye- 
rolling habit had a serious import and might lead other 
children to unpleasant imitation. When the nature of 
the emotional distress was explained, the school was willing 
to retain her as a pupil. Her class work improved when 
knowledge of this intention reached the child. 

The tic was part of a general tendency to poor muscular 
coordination and responded to simple suggestions and mus- 
cular re-education of a rather general type. It was part 
of the instability which also characterized her mental proc- 
esses. “Tears flowed at the thwarting of her desires or at 
any slight provocation. 

Vera was a truly typical neurotic child upon whom edu- 
cational pressure at home and at school weighed heavily. 
Her early school advancement had been as great an error 
as her non-promotion after her acceleration. 

The pushing of children in school work is illustrated thus, 
not in terms of advancement beyond the mental potentials 
but beyond the physical nervous resistance of the child. The 
hyperconscientious youngster who takes school work too 
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greatly to heart and tends to worry over the slightest failure 
or slackening of progress in individual branches is in peril 
of an explosion that temporarily disrupts mental harmony. 


| ELEN requires educational adjustment. She is in 
years only eight years and nine months old; mentally 
she has the maturity of fifteen years and two months, an 
intelligence quotient of 173. It is evident that we have 
here an unusual child, different from the average girl of 
eight or nine years of age. The question of her educability 
raises no question, but there is a serious problem in the how 
and where to secure a proper education. She is individu- 
alistic, but friendly, aggressive, independent, and possessing 
dominant elements of capable leadership. She shows un- 
bounded enthusiasm with a tendency to marked irritability 
when she is not fully occupied. 
Helen is in the fourth grade of school and thus one year 
accelerated for her chronological age. Her theoretical place- 
ment on the basis of her mental age would be in the first, 
or possibly, the second year of high school. ‘She is restless 
in school, works slowly but accurately, and is not essen- 
tially interested in her studies or in the children with whom 
she is placed. Her cerebral endowment is of the highest 
type, rather fancifully termed ‘“‘near genius,’ with an espe- 
cial richness in her reasoning power and in her auditory 
and visual memory. ‘These are the elements of greatest 
consequence in acquiring formal education, and it follows 
that her learning ability is rapid through auditory and visua) 
channels. With her reasoning ability there is remarkable 
associative capability fully up to secondary school stand- 
ards. She evidences prompt and accurate generalization, a 
high degree of planfulness, and a reasoning power that 
approximates that of average adults. Helen’s is a highly 
developed mentality trying to function through the chan- 
nels ordinarily satisfactory for nine-year-old children of 
average or slightly superior ability. } 
What school benefit is accruing to this child? ‘Though 
rated as a year accelerated in grading, Helen is actually a 
retarded pupil in the light of her exceptional latent ability 
and actual achievements Her teachers do not believe in 
“pushing,” so they are holding her back. She should not be 
“pushed” because of her emotional excitability, but she can- 
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not be pulled back without increasing it, through a lack of 
intellectual and organic occupation. The school cannot re- 
duce her intellectual power, even though it deny it exercise. 
Despite all formal schooling she has attained a reading and 
spelling ability commensurate with her mental age. 

What has fourth grade material to offer in training 
this child, who is fascinated by Van Loon’s joyous history, 
and able to grasp and recall its content? How much value 
does fourth grade arithmetic yield her, when she is already 
able to cope with the problems of the sixth grade of school ? 
Opportunity classes, special promotions, or the skipping of 
grades would scarcely solve her problems. Her quickness 
of perception, rapidity of association, and certainty of re- 
tentiveness, together with a keen inductive and deductive 
reasoning give her the same advantage in acquiring formal 
education as is possessed by the musical prodigy in mastering 
an instrument. 

The type of education that would give a larger content 
each year, would enrich her mind, develop her powers, in- 
crease her resources, and broaden her outlook on life, with- 
out increasing her speed in travelling through the elemen- 
tary school, would be ideal. By nature, Helen was fitted 
for an ungraded class that would afford a fairly individu- 
alized program. Without great expenditure of energy, 
she could complete all the instruction afforded by an ele- 
mentary school within two years, though such advance is 
unnecessary and undesirable because of the importance of 
her social experience. 


For children of this type there must come the opportunity 
to function up to the limit of their unusual capacities. It 
is wasteful to try ‘to instruct in material that has been 
learned. Repetition is deadly, enervating and discouraging. 
Handwork, art, music, dancing, domestic science, nature 
study, research in natural sciences, anthropology, social sci- 
ence, special reading and reporting on phases of history, 
foreign languages, and the practical problems in the school 
and the community will serve to enrich the curriculum in a 
school that endeavors to cultivate thinking, reasoning, judg- 
ing, and practical doing. Helen’s social attitudes are to be 
altered, cr fixed, only by living in a world of effort that 
supplies her with the pabulum she craves and is able to 
digest. 


Two with Hidden Handicaps 


LLIS is a friendly, adolescent boy of twelve years and 
five months, in the fifth grade, who has difficulty 
in reading. In general mental ability average power 
is suggested, (mental age thirteen and two months), 

though it is apparent that there is some special ability that 
zives him capacity to perform two tests at the sixteenth 
year and one test at the eighteenth year levels. His intelli- 
gence quotient is 106. 

Tests of memory show excellent ability in the field of 
zeneral information, good recognition for large objects, and 
a particularly strong power of memorization through aural 
presentation. His logical memory of visually presented 
material is good, although he takes about three times the 
average length of time for reading. His logical memory 
with auditory memory presentation is above the average. 
His ability to control mental association is prompt, vigorous 
and accurate, within the limits of his knowledge, but there 
is difficulty in reducing his associations to writing. His abil- 


ity to recognize forms is hampered by an inability to recog- 
nize the right side of drawings. His power to control move- 
ments of writing and drawing is similarly handicapped 
where progression to the right is involved, 

His spelling is of eighth grade standard, but his writing 
is cramped, tense, and distinctly retarded because of difh- 
culty in following the line. The speed rate of writing is 
diminished below the standards of children in the first grade 
of school, Ellis is unable to grasp concrete situations that 
require the comparison of articles, figures or pictures that 
cannot be seen directly in front of him. His central vision 
is active and accurate. Silent ‘reading progresses slowly, 
but there is no lack of ability if adequate time is given to 
the reading itself. Comprehension in silent reading is fully 
of the ninth grade average, while his speed in reading is 
about one-third of the average rate, that is, whether read- 
ing in columns or across the page, the rate is about twenty- 
eight words a minute—the longer a word, the slower the 
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HERE are today in all large school systems 
pupils who are deprived of their fullest advantage 
in education, because of a lack of special facilities for 
ascertaining the reasons for their incompetence. The 


psycho-educational clinic, and the cooperation of phy- 
sicians, psychologists. and teachers provides one means 
of improving the chances of children to realize their 


potentials. Teachers’ estimates are valuable, and rou- 
tine group psychological tests are helpful for coarse 
classifications and grading. Neither one nor both of 
them is adequate for the wisest and safest adjustment 
of all children. The physical basis of educability de- 
mands consideration in determining what the child 
should do in school, and what the school should not 
do to the child. 


speed. .Reading words backwards and to the left, in a mir- 
ror, considering the difficulties in transposing letters, is 
almost as rapid as his reading to the right. Tests indi- 
cate that he is able to recognize words of four letters 
quickly, but the delay in reading words of six, eight, or 
more letters, which require a readjustment of his ocular 
muscles, indicates a limitation of the field of vision to the 
right. 

From psychological examination it is apparent that there 
is no disorder of the higher mental processes but an inter- 
ference with visual function due to interference with the 
retinal fields at the nasal half of the left eye and the tem- 
poral half of the right eye. For purposes of locating the 
disturbance the oculist was requested to test out the visual 
fields, the muscular balance, and the number of ocular 
movements required to read ordinary lines of print. 

It required nine separate movements of the eye to the 
right to read a line of eight words which should have been 
perceived in two or three motions. The boy’s chief com- 
plaint is due to this visual defect, caused originally by a 
fracture of the skull. The presence of the lesion eighteen 
months after the injury makes the prospect of recovery of 
vision in the blind halves very poor. “The question of pro- 
gression of the condition cannot be decided until the eyes 
are re-examined for comparison after a month or two. For 
purposes of instruction Ellis must depend upon his ears 
rather than on his eyes; and the strength of his auditory 


memory indicates that compensatory development of this . 


faculty has already begun. As book work increases in the 
higher grades of school, it is patent that his shortened eye 
span demands special relief. “This can be accomplished by 
having his long lessons read to him. His unusually excel- 
lent auditory memory will be further strengthened as he 
becomes more dependent upon it. In addition he will learn 
more rapidly and with less nervous strain if an intelligent 
reader is at his command during the period of study at 
home. For the purpose of relieving the handicap in writ- 
ing the typewriter affords a simple remedy. The learning 
of the touch system has given speed without eye-strain for 
his written work and has enabled him to regain confidence 
in his own capacity to master the curriculum. 

All of these suggestions were accepted but they could not 
sufice for a complete educational adjustment. It became 
necessary to find a school that was willing to treat Ellis as 
an individual. His rate of reading demanded that he be 
excused from oral performance; his slowness in writing 
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actually accomplished in assigned tasks. Fortunately, an 
understanding principal was willing to make the necessary | 
adjustments and his school progress has justified all the 
adaptations that were made. 
In another two years, evidence of his development has ! 
been satisfactory. He is performing successfully the school | 
work of the ninth grade. No extra or individual assistance | 
is required of his teacher. Whatever instruction and ex- — 
planation suffice for the class group is adequate for Ellis. 
Special attention must be given to his shortcomings in 
the mechanics of reading, otherwise Ellis will be dependent 
upon a reader for life. As his eyes cannot be altered, the © 
method of reading must be studied. A language that is read” | 
to the left, as Arabic or Hebrew, would yield him a facility’ | 
now denied. ‘The acquisition of these languages would be | 
slow but the gain in reading would be worthy even of this | 
great effort as a last resource rather than to be deprived of | 
the vital contact with current affairs, as well as with lit- 
erature. To learn to read with his fingers one of the raised | 
systems utilized by the blind appeared unwise, not merely 
because of the insufficiency of the books required for his 
further education and the lack of the usual daily papers, — 
but because it would give him a false idea concerning his 
vision and imperil his attitude toward life in many ways. 
A solution slowly suggested itself. It was decided to — 
reverse the printed page by teaching Ellis to read ordinary 
print in a mirror held or fixed in front of the page he wished — 
to read. ‘This immediately made reading to the left pos- \ 
sible, but required a relearning of the alphabet in reversed — 
form, and reeducation in recognizing word forms in their re- _ 
versed form. One-half hour daily was devoted to the reading — 
aloud of many kinds of printed material of varying difficulty. 4 
Within two weeks his rate of reading reversed English to the © 
left was more than half as rapid as his reading the same sort _ 
of printed material in its normal form and to the right. In 
time he will be as capable a reader as other boys in his — 
school or college. Furthermore, he will achieve an inde- — 
pendence of outside assistance in the learning process that ‘ 
will enable him to advance with full confidence in his vision ; 
i 
P 


and in his ability to compete with full-sighted people. 

Ellis’ education was based upon his needs in terms of 
his discovered permanent defect. Admittedly this is an 
unusual education handicap, but it suffices to indicate the 
importance of a thorough study of the unusual child whose 
schooling is endangered by unusual handicaps. 


: 
; 
OBERT is an American boy, seven years and eight | 
months of age, mentally two months older, with an 
intelligence quotient of 102, which indicates a normal gen- | 
eral endowment of average type. Robert is alleged to be 
lacking in concentration and persistence and to have espe- — 
cial difficulty in reading. He has been at school for one | 
and one-half years. 

He shows strength in vocabulary, rhyming, general in-— 
formation, and reasoning, with a superior auditory memory 
for immediate and remote events. His verbal associations 
are of rapid type and evidence a considerable extent of men- 
tal content. 

His visual memory is definitely weak in some directions, 
particularly in relation to symbols, words, and figures, 
though slightly better with numbers. He is unable to read, 

(Continued on page 598) 


Students Who Pay Back 


HE proof of the 
pudding is in the 
eating.’ The 
spirit of the old 
proverb applies 
most aptly to the 
experiment of the Harmon Foun- 
dation in making student loans 

on business terms. 

“Is your system working out? 
Are the borrowers paying back? 
Do selected student loans prove 

to be as reliable as you had 

hoped, on a character basis for 
credit unsecured by commercial 
collateral ? 


Do they meet their installment payments?” 


By W. E. HARMON 


“We consider the carefully selected stu- 
dent asound financial risk for loans made 
on an easy installment repayment basis in 
accordance with our plan,’ says Mr. 
Harmon, a New York capitalist, who is 
carrying on through the Harmon Foun- 
dation iwo significant experiments in 
good works on a business basis. One, 
loaning moncy to students, is discussed 
here. The other applies similar prin- 
ciples of self-help to the financing of 
community playgrounds. 


he married and stopped making payments. 


satisfaction in securing it, yet he 
believed that his joy in paying 
the debt exceeded either his pre- 
vious experience or mine. 

In accordance with my prom- 
ise at the time the loan was made, 
I gave him the privilege of se- 
lecting his successor, to whom 
the same sum of money was 
loaned. ‘This second young man 
graduated in due course of time, 
and began the repayment of his 
debt in a manner entirely satis- 
factory. But when the obliga- 
tion was about half liquidated, 
I allowed the 


These questions are being asked now that the time for the 
first payments has passed. 
‘is emphatically “Yes.” 

In dealing with several hundred widely scattered individ- 
ual students we have made many interesting observations as 
to their undeveloped attitude toward business transactions. 
In some instances the requirements of the student loan ad- 
ministration have been adjusted to meet these needs. Fun- 
damentally, however, we consider the carefully selected stu- 
dent a sound financial risk for loans made on an easy in- 
stallment repayment basis in accordance with our plan. 

For more than thirty years during my __ business 
career I have made a practice of lending to col- 
lege students, in some cases advancing as much 
as $1,400 to one student. Increasingly the im- 
portance of repayment as a discipline in develop- 


The answer to all of them — 


matter to go on for some time, and then, just before estab- 
lishing the Student Loan Division of the Harmon Founda- 
tion, made up my mind that if I were to go into this work 
with a clean record, I must collect this overdue debt. Re- 
peated letters brought no response. Finally we took action. 
On or about the same day a letter was received by him from 
the dean of his college, the head of his fraternity, his 
previous sponsor—who incidentally wrote that if he did not 
pay his debt, he would take the amount out of his hide—and 
an attorney. Within three days the full bill was paid, and 
with payment the young man sent a letter of thanks for 
being compelled to do the thing which had troubled 
his conscience for years, but which his will had 
not been sufficiently strong to accomplish without 
outside assistance. 

I have frequently stated that prior to the estab- 


ing character has been im- 
pressed upon me. It~was 
emphasized in the heart-felt 
thanks in after years of sev- _ 
eral of my early borrowers 
whom I had forced to pay 
their loans. I had used busi- 
ness methods and all had 
come through. In 1904, I 
loaned a young man a little 
more than $700. Through 
this, together with his earn- 
ings and a little money he 
already had, he was enabled 
to secure his degree in one 
of the mid-western universi- 
ties. He paid his monthly 
installments with the utmost 
promptness, and often made 
the remark that while he as- 
sumed that I took pleasure 
in lending him the money, 
and he certainly had great 


_ prove necessary. 


Me: WO years age,’ says Mr. Harmon, “the 
division of student loans embarked on a five 
year cruise in an adventure of. faith. The course 
was laid toward the harbor of finance as related to 
higher education. Ports of call are the colleges which 
have become affiliated in the plan. The cargo con- 
sists of one variety of fretght only, Financing Edu- 
cation a New Way—Applying Business Principles 
to Student Loans. New and specially constructed 
machinery and equipment were provided for this 
voyage. Watchful deck hands are alert to adjust 
the mechanism wherever trial and experience 
The careful selection of risks 
through the college student loan committees by means 
of a detailed statement of past and an estimate of 
future expenses is the motor power of this ship. A 
wide choice of schools, the interest rate and group 
responsibility against loss, through premium, are the 
life-saving devices, while the repayment and follow-up 
measures are the steering gear and propeller.’ 
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lishment of the Division of 
Student Loans, I had never 
lost a dollar through loans 
to students. This is not 
quite true. I once advanced 
$2,000 for loans to students 
in a southern college at the 
intervention of the president. 
At this time I was not pay- 
ing very much attention to 
the details of student loans, 
owing to the pressure of busi- 
ness activity. “Two or three 
years passed. Glowing ac- 
counts came of the manner 
in which the students had 
repaid their debts. One story 
was of two students who 
walked one hundred miles 
barefoot to get the benefit of 
the loan fund. ‘The reports 
I received from time to time 
were that not a student was 
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delinquent. One fine day, however, the president of the 
college left suddenly for foreign parts, taking with him 
all money and all records of the transactions, fictional or 
actual, with students. I hardly think this would constitute 
a reflection against the plan, although it certainly did against 
my knowledge of human nature. 

The result of my experience, together with a fixed belief 
that at least a portion of the burden of paying for his edu- 
cation, should be borne when necessary by the person edu- 
cated, led to the organization of our student loan division. 
After two years of preliminary work, we are con- 
vinced not only that students will meet their obliga- 
tions but that the majority prefer to finance their way in- 
dependent of charity. The difficulty is to find a source of 
loans which will meet their condition—lack of collateral 
and need for long time credit. About 75 per cent of the 
applicants state that their friends are not in a position to 
help, that they have no friends to whom to go, or that they 
would rather not ask where the element of favor would 
enter in. “So far IJ have obtained my assistance from an 
uncle,’’ writes one student. “His money is now tied up so 
that I cannot obtain funds from that source.” Another 
earnest student, one of a large-family where the mother is no 
longer living, a boy who has steadily worked his way through 
Berea, writes: ; 


I was raised in a poor com- 
munity where most of the people » eet 
who knew me were poor. For a BY 
seven years and a half I worked 
my way through school and col- 
lege because I had to do so if I 
wanted the training. So much 
necessary manual labor made it 


STUDENTS WHO PAY BACK 


CERTIFICATE OF HONORARY MEMBERSHIP 


amount of contract is to begin one year after graduation 7 
at the rate of $10 a month. . 

One of the outstanding features of the loan system is } 
the provision for installment repayment, so that no stu- 
dent needing money to complete his college work will be 
deterred from borrowing for fear of loading himself 
with a heavy burden in liquidating the loan after com- } 
pleting his course. Although 167 students were included } 
in the group for the school year 1922-23 only 96 were © 
seniors, whose first installments were thus due July 1, 1924. 
Nineteen students, however, 11 of them women, had re- 
paid their loans in full before this date. Almost without 
exception in making payment these students have expressed 
a desire to do their part to forward the plan by showing | | 
that students will meet their financial obligations based on || 
their honor. a t: 

While the foundation sincerely appreciates the effort | 
these nineteen have made to do even more than their share | 
in advancing the loan plan, it is only fair to emphasize the 
fact that many of the additional 68 men and women who 
met their installment payments on the due date had paid 
much more than the required amount. The sum of $15,- 
280 was loaned to these 96 students. Eighty-seven paid 
in $4,680, or 30 per cent of the total amount bor- 
rowed. Seven applied for an 
extension of time as provided 
for in the rules and regulations. 


UNDATIO: Two were definitely delinquent, 
but reported by the first of Au- 
gust after they had been fol- 


lowed up with communications 
emphasizing sharply the strict 
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business nature of their obliga- 
tion. The fact that they had 


arte 


it possible to put more time on 
my studies. 
of work and found it a pleasure. 
As I think of the happy years in 
school—some of them very hard 
years, but happy ones—I think of 
many boys and girls who ‘have had 
to work so long and steadily that 
they could not do satisfactory 
school work, either leaving for 
need of funds or, becoming dis- 
couraged, dropped out never to 
return. These could have stayed 
in school and prepared themselves ; 
for greater services if there had been someone to offer them as- 
sistance in the form of a loan. This makes me wish that you 
could extend the field of your aid to include worthy students of 
all grades, because the service you are rendering is unique in its 
character and develops in the student a wonderful sense of re- 
sponsibility in moral obligations because in your system he is 
made to feel so definitely that his actions affect others. 


This is the type of student in whose cause the Harmon 
Foundation has raised its standard of service—the seriously 
thinking man or woman who wants college training, recog- 
nizes its positive value and is willing to work for it. We 
seek to help the marginal student whose work will be 
stopped or hindered without additional help. During the 
first two years of its existence the Division of Student 
Loans has granted appropriations to 44 colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the country. Four hundred and sixty- 
nine separate loans have been made, aggregating a total 
of $76,380, the average loan being for $163. The agree- 
ment with each student provides that payment of the 
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“Substantial evidence of good character” in the opinion 
of New York bankers—the certificate given student bor- 
rowers whose obligations have been creditably discharged 


had a full year in which to 
prepare for this first payment 
was stated, and their atten- 
tion was directed to a regular 
custom of importance in estab- 
~ weer lishing credit; that when a 
note is due on the first of the 
month, it is overdue on the 
second; that although three 
days grace is allowed by law, 
the practice is resented by finan- 
cial institutions; that most people desiring to establish or 
maintain good credit relationship arrange to have their 
checks reach the bank sufficiently ahead of the due date in 
order that the same may be collected without loss of in 
terest; that while the individual amount involved in these 
cases is negligible, the foundation regards the principle of 
promptness as a very definite part of its system. 

Of the six students who had not reported promptly on 
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gent and oblivious to the binding business nature of 
contract, and had an inadequate conception of the impor- 
tance of this test of character. Many of our borrowers 
have taken occasion from time to time to thank us for 
handling them and their loans on a strict basis. 
(Continued on page 601) 
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Next Steps for the Country Church 


By EDMUND de S. BRUNNER 


O the country church is given the task of put- 
ting spiritual meaning into the life of the 
American farmer. This means readjustment, 
for the spirit of this age is changing. The 
rural tradition of Protestantism, at least, is 
drawn from its service to the pioneer of a 

| century ago, the man who brought forth the civilization of 
our middle west—a man of solitary and intense life, for 
| whom an individualistic gospel was preached. Parishes were 
laid out on the basis of the distance he could conveniently 
| drive to service and return before his chores called him. 
| Today conditions are different. Smaller farms, more in- 
|tensively cultivated, have decreased isolation. Improved 
toads and the automobile have annihilated distance. The 
mechanical revolution and the college of agriculture have 
transformed farming. Brain and machines now do the work 
once performed by straining human backs. Fewer people 
are needed for more production. Rural needs have given us 
a type of community unknown in the world before—the 
agricultural village, service station to the farmer. Parallel- 
ing the industrial has come a social revolution. Cooperative 
| buying and selling are overcoming rural individualism. The 
consolidated high school has replaced the one-room red build- 
| ing of old oaken-bucket days. Everywhere in rural America 
horizons are enlarged and enlarging. 

| What of the church? There are 101,000 American town 

and country churches. If all of them were put into a hopper 

and then like oranges in a packing house assorted according 
to size, the most numerous group would be those churches 
with one or two rooms, supported by a slowly declining num- 

ber of active members (never more than fifty), served by a 

| non-resident minister, having but two organizations, an un- 

| graded Sunday school and a Ladies’ Aid, and competing for 

‘/new members with several- other churches, some of which 

| would be aided in the struggle by “home mission” grants, as 

| Fred Eastman showed in the June, 1924, Survey Graphic. 

To visualize the situation, consider the results of a small 

| segment of a study still in process by the Institute of Social 

‘and Religious Research. Re- 
cently it selected about 100 

small agricultural villages, all 
having a population lying 
within the same restricted 
limits and averaging about 

500, with few or no foreign- 
born. Certain aspects of the 
church situation were studied. 
It was found that the churches 
‘in competitive points were 

‘largely served by resident 

pastors trained in college and 
seminary, and that they were 
subsidized by “home mission” 
funds. The churches in the 
places where each denomina- 


already finding. 
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In Survey Graphic for June 1924 the Rev. 
Fred Eastman exposed the tragic misappli- 
cation of money and energy which results 
when denominational subsidies are used to 
sustain ineffective churches in overchurched 
villages and pointed out a remedy for tt. 
Here, at Mr. Eastman’s suggestion, the 
author of Tested Methods in Town and 
Country Churches, and Churches of D1s- 
tinction in Town and Country, sketches the 
way to surer and finer service by the rural 
church —a road which many country congre- 
gations under clear-sighted leadership are 


tion had undisputed possession of the field were served by 
non-resident men, and largely by men untrained and poorly 
paid. In view of the fact that the denominations themselves, 
in nominating their most successful churches for the Insti- 
tute of Social and Religious Research to study, selected 
largely those that were the only ones in their communities, 
this situation holds added interest. By a tremendous extra 
investment in years of costly training, funds and time, the 
not too greatly overchurched community makes a slightly 
better record in its material support of religion than the 
neglected village whose non-competitive situation requires 
less attention from denominational supervisors. 

As long as denominations cling as tenaciously to their own 
organizational. glory as democratic presidential candidates 
cling to the votes of instructed delegates, there can be no 
real progress. “Che blame for this familiar situation, how- 
ever, rests more largely on the state, district, and other less- 
than-national administrative officers than on the big national 
agencies, guilty as they often are. ‘The fear of reporting 
fewer churches to the man higher up rather than the fear 
of the Lord constrains too many. 

But there are signs of improvement. ‘The Home Mis- 
sions Council is organizing its constituent bodies for an ad- 
vance upon unchurched communities and for the develop- 
ment of the work in one-church communities. It has called 
a conference of the budgeting committees of the national 
boards to give serious consideration to what this will involve. 
Better than this, it-has called upon its members to place the 
cooperative ideals of the national boards before the state and 
district officers. It is beginning the attack upon the middle- 
man in religion. Symptomatic of the better day is this recent 
remark by one national executive: “This year we have em- 
ployed three new state secretaries. I have told each one 
that unless he reports a smaller number of churches in a 
few years than he now has J shall consider his work a 
failure.” 

Still better is the advance made by the country church 
movement, as revealed by the Institute of Social and Relig- 
ious Research in its intensive 
study of forty successful 
churches to which allusion has 
already been made. ‘These 
forty churches, chosen from 
700 nominated, were selected 
with due regard to geograph- 
ical and denominational dis- 
tribution. Various typical eco- 
nomic backgrounds were also 
sought. A new picture of the 
town and country church is 
given by this study. The time- 
honored circuit rider has been 
succeeded by the resident min- 
ister with a comfortable mod- 
ern parsonage. In seven cases 
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out of eight, space is provided somewhere in the church plant 
for social and recreational purposes, and in two-thirds of 
the cases thére is recreational equipment. Separate class- 
rooms for classes in religious education are the rule, not the 
exception. ‘The moving-picture machine or stereopticon is 
found in a majority of instances. One-half of the church 
schools insist on training their teachers instead of trusting 
to their good will and old-fashioned Sunday school quar- 
terly. Evangelism there is, but of the variety that under- 
girds the emotional appeal with definite instruction in 
Christian faith and practice. There are well developed be- 
ginnings in week-day religious school work and in daily 
vacation Bible schools. Finances are on a “pay as you go” 
instead of on a “trust in the Lord and annual oyster supper” 
basis. Nine out of ten ministers are paid a living wage. 
These churches are democratic, most of them serving all 
occupational classes and such racial groups as do not have 
their own churches. Without exception they are found to 
include definite community service as a part of their pro- 
gram and to cooperate freely with other churches, if there 
are any, in their communities. 

The study showed, too, that this program apaeales to the 


people. Net growth in membership in these churches was 
four hundred per cent over the national average. Per 
capita contributions were higher by one quarter; and, most 


significant of all, the time investment, which by and large 
through the country is about two hours a month for each 
member in these churches, ranged from five to twelve hours. 

The rural church has found a way of leadership. These 
churches, achieving success under diverse but not exceptional 
conditions, prove it. 

What then are a few of the next steps in country church 
advance? 

1. More training for rural ministers. Already this is 
under way. The word “rural”? has appeared in the cata- 
logues of some theological seminaries. - Social workers, to 
serve best, have had to learn to think and talk the language 
of the people. So too, country ministers must have the lan- 
guage of rural sociology and agricultural economics, not 
that they may teach them but that they may sense the spirit- 
ual implications of the struggles of their people and lend a 
helping hand where they can. Perhaps the possibilities of 
this special training are best exemplified in the three-week 
summer schools of graduate training for rural ministers. 


The number of these is increasing. Some are interdenomina-: 


tional. The mornings are 
spent in consideration cf 
the present-day problems 
of American rural life and 
the part of the church in 
their solution. Afternoons 
are devoted to recreations 
of the sort that can be ap- 


plied in the rural com- 
munity. 
2. The old Sunday 


school must be completely 
reorganized. Its objectives 
must be determined. Is it 
to teach the Bible or to 
build character or both? 
The new rural church 
school is but a very dis- 
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tant relative of the old. 
the pupils. 


corner. 
but with good taste. 
especially to each of the classes. 


ceive credit at the high school. 


the foreign missionary. 
as in many others, are real faculty meetings. 

3.. The church must have a program of work in the 
community that is fitted to the needs of the people. 


Collbran, Colorado, illustrates the proper application of | 
For years there had been some half-dying | 
churches in the valley of which this little village is the | 
When one church assumed the total ministry the | 


this principle. 


capital. 


people responded loyally. A community house was erected. 


There are athletics, hiking, socials for the adolescents. “The | 
young people have these things too, and enjoy dramatics as | 


well. The church furnishes the moving pictures. The 


various organizations use the community building which 
There the good-roads meeting was | 
held for which the church procured a movie showing good © 


houses the library also. 


roads in the making. Improved highways resulted. During 
the height of the season, the church operates an employment 
bureau. 
the school. Moreover, its influence extends throughout the 
valley. Instead of scattered local efforts, there is a man 
on the staff of the church at the center whose sole duty is 
extension work. He reaches all the neighborhoods of the 
valley with human sympathy. To them he carries religious 
and social service, including movies and library books. He 


holds services in school houses, conducts socials and classes 


In one of the churches studied each | 
class has a separate room equipped according to the age of | 
For the primary children, chairs are small, pic- | 
tures and blackboards low, and a sand-table stands in one | 
The adolescent girls enjoy a den, furnished simply | 
Lesson subject and content are suited | 
In some grades the Bible | 
study. is carried on in such a way that the students can re- | 
A moving picture machine | 
stands ready to make the parable of The Good Samaritan | 
live or to visualize for American children scenes familiar to 
Gatherings of teachers in this school, q 


It cooperates with the work of the nurse and with 


and brings as much of the program of the church at the © 


center to the outlying neighborhoods as is possible with the 
aid of a hard worked automobile. It is the old circuit-rider 
system brought down to date. 

This is typical of the service which many a country church 


is rendering today. It is fitted to local need. For instance, ~ 
a Methodist church in the Ozarks, by a survey, revealed the 


assets of the community to itself, showed also the possibili- 

ties of crop diversification, and saved the day for a section 

which was utterly dis- 

= couraged through the fail- 
ure of its main crop. 

4. The new program 


The typical one- or two- 
room structure is the relic 
of the days that are going. 
That building illustrated 
society’s conception of the 
church. It was a preach- 
ing organization. The new 


fits a new conception and 
is providing for three 
functions—worship, relig- 
ious. education and com- 
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calls for new buildings. 


country church building | 


} 


| 


N its Industrial Review of the Year, 1923-1924, pub- 
lished on August 2, the Information Service of the 
Department of Research and Education of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America ventured 


an interpretation of the recent political activities of Ameri- 


can labor. Its observations are restrained and well within 


_ the facts of common knowledge. It echoes a large section 


of the labor press in saying that recent developments have 
opened a new chapter in the political history of the Ameri- 
can labor movement. It bases this statement upon the fact 
‘that the Conference for Progressive Political Action, which 
owes its existence principally to such powerful labor unions 
as the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, the Amal- 
-gamated Clothing Workers, and the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, and which on July 5, in Cleveland, 


endorsed the platform and independent candidacy of Senator 


La Follette, “has succeeded in bringing together some of 
the strongest units of the labor movement” for independent 


political action. 


In view of the further and pertinent fact that all parties 
to the Cleveland conference, including a number of unions 
afhliated with the American Federation of Labor, pledged 
themselves to consider the formation of a new party after 
the November election, it makes bold to observe that “the 
indications are that if the movement develops coherence 
and integrity a party somewhat similar to the British Labor 
Party will be formed with the Socialist Party undertaking 
to play the same part in it that the Independent Labor Party 


) —the party of Ramsay MacDonald—plays in the British 


labor movement.” 


OR this seemingly innocent statement, the Federal Coun- 

cil of Churches has been vehemently attacked by the 
Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor. 
For this it is charged with attempted “dictation over policies 
and actions of the labor movement”; with “a wholly un- 
warranted and presumptuous attempt to promote the wan- 
ing fortunes of Socialism in America and to create for the 
church organization a political leadership over labor—on 
the part of a movement which should and must be content 
with spiritual leadership and with cooperation where service 
can be rendered in advancing the interests of the masses of 
the people.” 

Here is certainly amazing language, such as Americans 
have not been accustomed to take seriously since the days 
when George III had his vice-regents in the colonies. It 
is not only without warrant in fact as applied to the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, but is perplexingly out of har- 
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mony with the essentially democratic teraper of the Ameri- 
can labor movement, for which the American Federation of 
Labor speaks with vested authority. 


HE incident has more than a passing news interest 
for social workers whether within or outside the church 
organizations. “Charity” is a child of the church. From 
the beginning the main preoccupation of disinterested dis- 
ciples of Jesus, with their basic doctrine of the brotherhood 
of men, has been with the oppressed, and with them the 
oppressed have always been synonymous with those that 
labor and are heavy laden. ‘The ministrations of early 
charity were to the “laboring classes” and were accepted 
as due from the fortunate to the deserving poor. The svr- 
veys and investigations of organized philanthropy never ex- 
ploited the fields of prosperity; they, too, aimed at improv- 
ing the condition of the working classes. But their frequent 
emphasis: upon such impersonal economic and industrial fac- 
tors as wages, rents, standards of living and the like, ac- 
companied by appeals for those “who are out of work 
through no fault of their own,” reflects a change in the 
social and economic position of the propertyless wage-work- 
ing group. ‘The recent engineering and professional drift 
of social work again reflects the change in the status and 
social prestige of the group that has traditionally furnished 
the objects of charity and philanthropic benevolence. | 
An examination of the historical evolution of social work 
shows that the changing status of labor and the increasing 
measure of conscious influence which organized labor has 
come to exert on all phases of community life, have pro- 
foundly modified both the conditioning environment of so- 
cial work and also its technique and objectives. “The process 
by which “charity” became “organized philanthropy” and 
this in turn developed into “scientific social work” with 
its professional engineering implications, runs closely par- 
allel with the process by which individual bargaining be- 
tween “master and servant” became “collective bargaining”’ 
between owners of labor power and owners of machines, 
and this in turn expanded to take in the idea of ‘workers’ 
control” with its implication that labor as a coequal estate 
of the realm has a right to a voice in the control not only 
of its hours and wages and working conditions, but also 
property—the machinery of production—itself. The psy- 
chological and economic environment of social work has 
changed with the changing status of labor and has been 
clearly responsive to it. 
Organized labor, as protagonist and spokesman of the 
wage-workers, repudiates the traditional connotation of 
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charity. It asserts Labor’s self-sufficiency to care for itself. 
It will recognize the social worker only as “spiritual” lead- 
er or as a technical specialist when he is prepared to co- 
operate with Labor “where service can be rendered in ad- 
vancing the interests of the masses of the people.” Its 
long struggle to throw off the invidious distinction im- 
plicit in the traditional conception of “charity” has bred 
in it a jealous sensitiveness toward all such expressions of 
imterest in its policies and activities, especially when ema- 


nating from a group historically identified with the philan- — 


thropic traditions, as that published by the Information Ser- 
vice of the Federal Council of Churches. 


UT such fulminations as the Executive Council of the 

American Federation of Labor has hurled at the Fed- 
eral Council fail to take account of the fact that the very 
success of Labor in achieving a coordinate status with other 
groups in the community and a corresponding influence in 
public affairs makes its policies and activities of vital and 
proper concern to all other groups and individuals in the 
community. If the American Federation of Labor limited 
its activities to the workshop, to problems of hours and 
wages, to the haggling of the labor market, it might be war- 
ranted in demanding that all other groups should keep hands 
_off except “where service can be rendered in advancing the 
interests of the masses of the people.’ But there are few 
matters of serious public concern which the American Fed- 
eration of Labor omits from its purview. Its “demands” 
upon Congress and the political parties deal with the courts, 
with immigration, education and many other subjects of 
fundamental public policy. The logic of this extension of 
interest has led Labor in most western countries to enter 
politics on an independent party basis with a view to mak- 
ing its policies the policies of the nation. While the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, as the Information Service of the 
Federal Council of Churches is careful to point out, pro- 
tests its opposition to such independent political action, num- 
erically powerful labor groups—including important unions 
affiliated with the federation itself—have declared their de- 
termination to follow this logic. 

In view of the facts of record, it is not only the right of 
the social service departments of the church organizations, 
of all other social workers, and indeed of all citizens to 
concern themselves with the policies and activities of the 
labor movement; it is their manifest civic duty. 


HE Cabot Fund on August 16, a year after Judge 
Ap Gary’s order to the manufacturing companies of the 
United States Steel Corporation to eliminate the twelve- 
hour day, published a summary of a report by S. Adele 
Shaw, based on investigation made in April of this year, 
on the extent to which the long day and the seven-day week 
have been replaced by the eight-hour day and the six- 
day week. The gist of the summary is given by Miss Shaw 
in her article on page 568 of this issue. The trustees of 
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the Cabot Fund realized that the full effects of the new! 
time schedules on production, on costs of manufacture,’ 
on the lives of the workers, and on the life of the steel 
towns could not make themselves felt in the brief period of 
eight months. They felt, however, that since the leaders.| 
in the steel industry had taken this important step in re- 
sponse to persistent public demand, they deserved the con- 
tinued support of those who had been among the most aggress- 
ive critics of the twelve-hour day and the seven-day week. 

While Miss Shaw found that when her investigation was 
made “‘the steel industry had by no means gone to an eight-_ 
hour day and-a six-day week,” and that “where the change 
has been attempted the general tendency has been to put. 


.the blast furnaces and the open hearth department where 


work is continuous onto a three shift system, the men work- 
nig eight hours a day for seven days a week,” her report, 
like the parallel study of the United States Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, shows that long steps have been taken in 
the desired direction. ‘That the officers of the Steel Cor- 
poration are alert to the public interest and are determined 
to fulfill their public pledge is interestingly revealed by the 
fact that on August 13, following Miss Shaw’s investigation 
and the distribution of the summary of her report, the presi- 
dents of the corporation’s manufacturing companies in exe- 
cutive session with Judge Gary stated that the seven-day 
week had been completely eliminated from their plants. 
It is to be hoped that both the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and the Cabot Fund will make further 
surveys after the steel industry has had ample time to put 
the new policy fully into effect in order that the industry 
which was so long the object of adverse criticism may be ac- 
corded the appreciation which in the light of the state- 
ment of the presidents of the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration’s manufacturing companies is due their achievement. 


NENT the debate—Does Fundamentalism Obstruct 
Social Progress?—which was argued pro and con 
in The Survey for July, by Professor Fagnani and Pro- 
fessor Machen, it is worth noting that one of the leading 
fundamentalist journals in the country has come out flat- 
footedly against the proposed twentieth amendment to the 


Constitution safeguarding children from the evils of child 


labor. The Presbyterian (Philadelphia) argues thus: 


The rearing and care of children is not committed to the 
State, but to the parents by the law of God... The train- 
ing of children to industry from their earliest years without 
oppression is of the first importance to the nation, the family 
and the individual. Nothing could be more perilous to the 
rising generation than for them to feel that the State protected 
them from work, and that idleness was their right. One of 
the greatest blessings of this nation, and one of the sources 
of its greatest power has been the necessity of its youth learn- 
ing to work at an early period in life. 


One is tempted to comment, but why paint the lily? Is 
this a flower of the fundamentalist philosophy? It is, at 
all events, a philosophy which finds a sympathetic response 
in Georgia, where the amendment has been rejected, the 
Senate voting unanimously against it. Arkansas, however, 
repudiates this point of view. The governor signed the bill 
ratifying the amendment on June 29. 


Neighbors 


N England one always expects to hear con- 
versation directed to matters of political in- 
terest and now more than ever it is the chief 
theme. [Everywhere at luncheon, at tea, at 
dinner, before and after the theater, one 
hears talk of the Labour Ministry. This is 

not only to be said of groups of friends and acquaintances 
but of the chance people with whom one exchanges the brief 
courtesies of the day—the expressman, the taxi drivers, the 
typists, the telephone girls, the porters. All are ready to 
talk—and at length too. More than is usual in English life 
personalities are freely commented upon and analyzed, and 
their past, present, and future quite openly discussed. The 
English people seem to look upon the Labour Ministry as 
a great adventure. Unaffected admiration and apparently 
good will seems to be quite generally given from members 
of all parties. The most satirical remark I heard from the 
opposition was: ‘““They have done nothing but they have 
done it well.” 

The prime minister himself seems to have captured the 
admiration, the respect, and (in many instances) the genuine 
love of the people. His high moral stature, personal charm, 
expert parliamentarism, endless variety of interests and a 
sense of romance about him, would sufficiently explain this. 

Next to him I think it is safe to say that Margaret Bond- 
field occupies the position of interest. The typist who came 
to help me remarked, as I dictated engagements with Miss 
Bondfield, “My father 
thinks she’s a grand one 
and nigh unto the best 
brains in the land” and 
Viscount Haldane, a pro- 
pos of a clever manner in 
announcing a program 
in Montagu House, was 
almost as flattering. In 
American circles and in 
some in England there 
was disappointment _ be- 
cause “she” was not 
placed in the cabinet. But 
Margaret Bondfield her- 
self is sure that she is 
exactly where she ought to 
be. Miss Bondfield’s ofh- 
cial title is Parliamentary 
Secretary of the Ministry 
of Labour. As such, be- 
sides acting in every sense 
as the deputy of the minis- 
ter (this was made clear 
in a statement by the 
Prime Minister himself) 
she has general charge 
under the minister of cer- 
tain important branches of 
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the ministry’s work, as for example administration of Trade 
Boards, and is also the British Government delegate to the 
governing body and conference of the International Labour 
Office in Geneva. Miss Bondfield is especially interested in 
the training and employment of women and as the sole 
woman minister of the government has had the interests of 
women as well as children allotted to her charge. In addi- 
tion, she is a member of the committee which advises the 
cabinet on questions of unemployment and juvenile employ- 
ment. Miss Bondfield’s visit to Canada scheduled for 
August will no doubt add to her personal knowledge of the 
employment of children and of labour conditions in general. 

I had the privilege, upon her invitation, of sitting in her 
office in the House of Commons and listening to an inter- 
departmental discussion on funding, policy, and certain de- 
tails concerning maternity insurance and other insurance 
protection. After the pleasant tea and raillery upon the 
allocation of the delicious tea served by the House to its 
members the discussion opened up. It was so informal that 
one could hardly say that Miss Bondfield presided, but she 
led, and to my attentive eyes and ears it was evident that 
no one was allowed to drift away into technicalities from 
the essential point—the mother and her protection. She sits 
tight on every question before her and though she is an 
acknowledged technician she is always a social worker too. 

A few days later a party, one might better say “a crush,” 
was held in the beautiful rooms of Montagu House, once 
the ducal abode, now the headquarters 
of Labour. Practically all the mem- 
bers of the Labour Ministry, their 
wives and some of their best friends 
were invited to a tea—and a generous 
tea it was. Miss Bondfield’s idea was 
to have them meet each other-—to give 
them the opportunity to get off in 
corners with various experts and have 
questions asked and answered person- 
ally. To facilitate this every member 
of the staff of Montagu House wore on - 
coat or waist his or her name legibly 
printed. No speaker on a_ platform 
with an audience sitting to be instructed 
—but hosts and guests seeking the par- 
ticular person who knew all about dis- 
charged soldiers, rehabilitation, juvenile 
employment or some other of the mani- 
fold interests of the department. After 
sufficient time had been given for the 
guests and staff to orient themselves, 
Margaret Bondfield stood on a chair 
and recapitulated the various subjects 
that might be discussed and urged that 
those desiring further information avail 
themselves of the presence of the men 
and women capable of supplying this 
information. 
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Naturally the question of unemployment occupies the 
thought of the population outside of parliament and is the 
storm center within the house, and much of Miss Bondfield’s 
time has been occupied with that problem and its relief. 
The party has long views for unemployment relief and is 
conscious of the precariousness of the position it holds. It 
should be obvious that it cannot enter into any reforms 
which might bring radical relief without first securing the 
legislation essential to a minority party. 

The prime minister and his colleagues have made it plain 
that they desire to adjust programs to actual conditions and 
that they are working for the future, for the people, even if 
they themselves may not be permitted to administer the bene- 
fits of evolutionary progress. They indulge in no oratorical 
fireworks and present no programs that they believe to be 
incapable of realization. But nothing is left undone and 
they can show statistical improvement. 

Miss Bondfield shows careful sincerity and frankness and 
is not afraid to say that the insurance scheme has defects 
“which we are gradually curing in the light of experience, 
and a year or two of-experience is worth a ton of theory 
in the handling of questions of this sort.” 

Innumerable as are the duties and obligations scheduled 
for Miss Bondfield’s study and action, the things unscheduled 
seem to be equally numerous and varied. “Trade Board 
meetings, gatherings of informal groups preliminary to or 
preventive of disputes, speeches (oh so many), reading. 
Alert to see and to act, Miss Bondfield appears, to one 
capable of imagining her job and its implications, an extra- 
ordinary example of political leadership. She brings into 
action the instincts and the training— 
‘by long years of adventure—of a 
working woman with rare intelligence 
and a vision. She seems to have time 
in her carefully apportioned twenty- 
four hours to do everything well save 
to play the society woman. 

Margaret Bondfield herself sees 
how the years of struggle and experi- 
ence in labor organizations and in 
conferences have prepared her for the 
work she is now performing. She is 
happy, good looking, and almost the 
readiest person in England to step 
into action. Liritian D. Wap 


ADDY the Cope—Patrick Gal- 
lagher of Dongloe—was the hero 

of The Romance of ‘Templecronc, 
which Savel Zimand related in the 
Irish number of Survey Graphic three 
years ago (December, 1921). Paddy, 
Mr. Zimand was told, “is the man 
who made it possible for the peo- 
ple of this parish to live a_ bet- 
ter life. He is the man _ with 
an awakened mind who felt the sorrows of his people.” 
The romance was one of cooperation: farmers linked to- 
gether were able to free themselves from economic slavery to 
the gombeen men, the usurers. Elmer Scott, whose own 
interest in cooperative effort takes form in the Civic Fed- 
eration of Dallas, Texas, is just back from Ireland and 
England, and tells of a visit to Dongloe, County Donegal, 
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‘and Scotland for city streets. 


V. Everit Macy 


He found that Paddy’s cooperative enterprises were no whit} 
less significant now than they were before the Free State}, 
was created; indeed, they give evidence of constant prog-| 
ress, new reaches of influence, and initiative of a high order. i 
Dongloe has now a new knitting mill with modern equip-| 
ment where 190 Irish girls from this remote district are| 
happily and profitably engaged in knitting not only hosiery, 
but gloves, jumpers and sport suits. Through a*New York} 
corporation excellent consignments of. these products are ex-| 
ported to the United States. Small steamers, indeed, can} 
come to Dongloe now and tie up at the cooperative dock, } 
An old mill with fine water power was bought and is now. 
grinding maize and wheat for the cooperators. The water- | 
power generates—also cooperatively—not only enough elec-} 
tricity to light the whole village but enough to furnish all” 
the power needed for the-cooperative enterprises. 
Paddy.is now experimenting to see if even the granite 
hills may be utilized for paving ‘‘sets” to ship to England | 
The older undertakings—- 
the cooperative store, the bakery, the egg-packing-—have 
grown and flourished: the turnover in 1923 was close to 
$450,000. And all this has come about in a desolate dis- 
trict of little arable land where eighteen years ago a poverty- 
stricken people were in virtual bondage. 
Perhaps the most significant inspiration of it all lies in 
the fact that an organizing genius like Patrick Gallagher 
has that rare spiritual quality which has enabled him to 
refuse the beckonings which must have come to him to go 
out from his little village and his own people to conquer 
new worlds. Lifelong loyalty and devotion to one’s own 
community are rare enough in this 
migratory world to make their pos- 
sessor a marked man. 


EN years and a half ago V. Everit 

Macy did a remarkable thing. He 
resigned directorships in twenty cor- 
porations, turned his back on a life 
of leadership and counsel in financial 
affairs, and gave up the comparative 
leisure of a man of wealth. Instead 
of this alluring prospect, he announced 
himself as a candidate for political 
ofthce. ‘The office that he sought was 
Superintendent of the Poor in West- 
chester County, New York. Instantly, 
of course, there was a local tempest. 
It was inquired what this rich man 
wanted with a job as superintendent 
of the poor? Didn’t he know that 
that was a crazy idea? The “rich 
man in the poor-house’ became a 
slogan both of contempt and of admir- 
ing approval. It was pointed out also 
that this job belonged to the Repub- 
lican organization of the county, and 
that if Mr. Macy thought that he could step in and take 
it he was mistaken. . . . When, on the occasion of his 
resignation the other day, social workers, judges, doctors, 
county officials, politicians and interested parents gathered 
to honor him at dinner, they recalled both the circumstances 
under which he had announced his candidacy and the work 
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' Education for a Profession-in-the-Making 


by ‘ By VIRGINIA P. ROBINSON 


Ses Orca ll swork 
struggles to put 
itself on a _ pro- 
fessional basis, it 
looks about for 
that essential ad- 
junct to professional status and 
dignity, the professional school. 
Yet, on the other hand, the con- 
victions of the profession as to 
the value of the professional 
school training are seen to be not 
too deeply rooted, when the con- 
stitution of the American Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers makes college education a re- 
quirement for junior membership but ranks one year in a 
professional school as no more than equivalent to one year’s 
work in a standard agency. “The reason for this attitude 
‘towards the school of social work is not far to seek when 
we look at the history of the “training” movement. The 
word “training” is significant and its continued usage en- 
courages, I believe, a great deal of the confusion that obscures 
this field of education and the attitude of the profession 
towards it. Only within the last year has it been dropped 
from the title of the Association of Schools of Professional 
‘Social Work. We still speak of the “trained” worker. 
The word “training” standing alone implies a method much 
‘more superficial, routine and stereotyped than we mean, 
while education in its most modern and dynamic sense 
includes as an essential part of its method all the value of 
“learning through doing” for which social workers contend. 

This training movement has at no time been confined 
to what goes on within the walls of an organized school 
of social work. Even today with twenty-two recognized 
schools waiting and ready for students there are still many 
college graduates who choose a year or two years with a 
good family agency in preference to school work, and this 
often on the advice of the older professional worker. This 
strictly apprentice method of training, where the student 
or worker-in-training on scholarship salary gets, through 
the job itself and supervision on that job, his method, tech- 
nique, point of view and philosophy, may be thought of as 
occupying one extreme position in the field of education 
for social work. This method of teaching on the job is 
one of the oldest and at the same time the most progressive 
method we know in any field of education today. But, to 
an agency responsible first of all to the community for the 
welfare of its clients, the education of students must of 
necessity be a secondary interest. This interest in the edu- 
cation of students needs to be specialized, developed, worked 
with in a way which can be accomplished only where a 
school, not an agency, is directing the plan. 

In recognition of this obvious situation the agencies long 
ago pooled their teaching resources and handed over the 
direction of the curriculum to an educational group. Orig- 
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If social work is a profession in the mak- 
ing, the process of preparing for it must 
needs be similarly fluid and experimental, 
and the development of that process may 
throw light on all professional education. 
Miss Robinson, who pleads for continued 
flexibility in this development, ts secre- 
tary of the Association of Schools of Pro- 
fessional Social Work and associate di- 
rector of the Pennsylvania School of 
Social and Health Work. 


inally this group might be in 
personnel no different from the 
supervisors and executives of the 
agencies but by coming together 
as the faculty of a school they 
focused on and developed the 
educational needs of the situa- 
tion. Out of such beginnings 
have come several of the well 
established schools of social work, 
the New York School, the Penn- 
sylvania School, the Boston 
School (now Simmons College). 
Such schools still retain their 
close contact with the agencies, with all the accruing advan- 
tage of rich field-work experiences for students and of an 
elastic curriculum, changing and growing as the advance 
of the profession necessitates. 

A third development of professional education in this 
field, at the opposite extreme from the apprentice method, 
is coming from the colleges, chiefly from departments of 
sociology. Of the twenty-two schools of social work now 
included in the national organization, the Association of 
Schools of Professional Social Work, the larger number 
have developed out of callege departments, the impetus often 
coming from the profession but the administration and con- 
trol residing from the start with the academic institution. 
Here we find a new standard of values, a strange set of 
problems, methods of teaching differing from those pre- 
sented in the schools which have been developed by the pro- 
fession itself. The problem of fitting field work, which is 
concerned with human beings in their uncertain, irrelevant, 
illogical and yet highly serious affairs of daily living, into 
the college roster, logically and mathematically determined ; 
the problem of assigning academic credits for such field 
work, much of which from the academic and laboratory 
point of view must seem unworthy of credit; the question 
of degrees to be granted—such problems loom large and 
occupy the center of attention. As to content of courses 
and teaching method, the colleges have very generally tried 
to bring in practitioners from the field of social work to 
teach the professional courses, creating in so doing a new 
problem in the relationship of the skilled practitioner, 
usually minus a higher academic degree, to the academic 
faculty where the Ph.D. is a necessary requirement for 
standing. 

Representatives of these two methods of education, the 
college or university school and the school developed and 
controlled by the profession, have been coming together for 
five years now in the Association of Schools of Professional 
Social Work in biennial meetings; at Christmas, in con- 
junction with the American Sociological Society, where the 
college point of view predominates, and in the summer, in 
connection with the National Conference of Social Work, 
where the point of view of the profession prevails. The 


two groups speak a different language, but have learned) 
through five years’ association at least to understand each! 
yy 4 = other. Each has gained from the other: the professional 
Ce re : Kes — school has been stimulated by the university school to pull 
aw ae up its entrance requirements to a definite standard, to 
strengthen its curriculum on the graduate and professional 
sides, eliminating overlapping in courses and throwing back | 


Quarter on October thrseite designed into the academic colleges pre-professional material; the 
me college and university departments, on the other hand, have ' 
to prepare students for positions con- 7 | sai 
5 ; i een made more aware of the educational material to be 
stantly AG Eades i the several fields of found in the field of social work itself and to be had only” 
social work. Among Tew COUTSES)/ TC- by working on a job in that field or in closest association | 
cently added are those in Psychiatry by with the workers. So the college text book of sociology is | 
Dr. Frankwood Williams ; Social Psych- yielding place to the case record of the families, the in- | 
ology by E. C. Lindeman; and Social stitutions, the social resources of the community. 
Case Work by Miss Helen Kempton. Such contact with life never fails to be thrilling and even — 
A complete announcement of the the more conservative and academic institutions are begin- | 
School’s curiculum will be ning to be’stirred by the new wave of interest in social work. 
mailed upon In the past year or two new curriculums of social work have 
request. been set up here and there, in one college and another, often 
no more than a new grouping of old courses with an addi- 
tional class in social case work or community work and 
some accompanying field work. Usually such departments 
are undergraduate, a specialization permitted to juniors and 
seniors. These departments may spring up without the knewl-_ 
edge of the profession or other schools of social work, some-— 
times with no other impetus than the commendable desire 
of one sociology professor to introduce more life and reality 
into his courses. 


Many courses beginning with the Fall 


The New York School of Social Work 


107 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York 


HIS is a tendency to be watched with real concern 
by the Association of Schools of Professional Social 
Work and the American Association of Social Workers. 
Tf social work is ever to become a true profession, its method, 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY its techniques, and its educational material are to be found 
on the job itself, in what is learned about human relation- 


School A : . . ships and social controls by the people who are working 
"¢ of ibe lied Social Sciences with these relationships. Very possibly we can pack into 
CLEVELAND 


two full freshman and sophomore years of university or 
college enough backgrounds in English and literature, in 
F si. history and sociology, in economics and politics, in biology 
Offers exceptional opportunities for and psychology, so that the junior is academically ready for 
graduate professional study and training professional courses in social work. But by what known 
in social administration. process of forcing growth can we fit the college junior of 
nineteen or twenty years, still undergraduate in interests and 
habits of thinking, into the living field work problems, ability 


Family Case Work to prapple with which should be the sign and seal of his 

Child Welfare readiness to enter professional training? ‘The graduate pro- 

Group Service Work fessional school sets twenty-one as a rough minimum age 
Pablictlicaltn Nursing requirement, realizing that the girl or boy even of these 

years is often too immature to be forced into responsible 

3 : social problems, but féeling sure that at least so much pro- 

Write now for Information. tection to both student and client must be insured. With 

the profession rather than with the schools rests the re- 

Application for admission must be made sponsibility for an effective stand on this point. If the 


field work agencies, flattered by the interest of college under- 
graduates, try to simplify their tasks and introduce college 
students to certain phases of their work, giving the im- 
JAMES ELBERT CUTLER, Ph.D., Dean, pression that this is the breadth and depth of field work 
11014. Euclid Avenue, which the profession any a ve aa a cei if 

: the college credits such field work and sends the student 

Cleveland On out degreed and certificated ready for a job. Such simplified 
field work can be offered by certain agencies, and it has its 


in advance. 


Smith College School 
for Social Work 


The course involves a session in theory held at 
Northampton from July to September, 1925, a session 
in the field from September, 1925, to July, 1926, and 
a session in theory during July and August, 1926. 
During the entire field session each student becomes 
an integral part of the agency to which she is at- 
tached, working under the supervision of the authori- 
ties of the School and acquiring the technique of social 
case work under the direction of a supervisor in the 
agency. In 1924-25 students are associated with the 
following agencies: 


Boston Psychopathic, Boston, Foxborough, and 
Manhattan State Hospitals; Massachusetts 
General Hospital; Child Guidance Clinics in 
Minneapolis and Cleveland; Habit Clinic in 
Boston; Institute for Juvenile Research and 
Michael Reese Dispensary in Chicago. 


In each training center an instructor is maintained 
by the School who correlate: the field work with the 
courses in theory, and orients the student to the social 
agencies of the city in which she is placed. Each 
student undertakes a piece of original research in 
the form of a thesis. 

In 1924-25 the School, in connection with the co- 
operating agencies, had at its disposal twelve scholar- 
ships granting either maintenance or a maintenance 
allowance. 


College Hall 14, Northampton, Massachusetts 


Bryn Mawr College 


CarolaWoerishoffer Graduate Department 
of Social Economy and Social Research 


Preparation for positions in Social Case 
Work, Community Organization, Adminis- 
tration of Social Institutions, Personnel 
Administration, Industrial Relations, Social 
and Industrial Research. 


One and two year certificates 
Degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor 
of Philosophy 


Courses open to graduates of colleges of 
recognized standing who have had pre- 
liminary work in Social Sciences. 


Address: 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


(In answering these advertisements please mention THE SURVEY. 
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The Pennsylvania School 


of 
Social and Health Work 


Completed in June 1924, its fifteenth year 
as an organized independent training 
school. Its standards and facilities have 
steadily advanced, keeping full pace 
with advancement of professional re- 
quirements. In new quarters, under the 
same roof with many of the exceptionally 
effective agencies whose cooperative in- 
terest has distinguished the School from 
its beginning, a still larger opportunity 
for progressive training is assured to its 
future students. 


FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 15th 


Departments of 
Social Case Work Social Investigation 
Community Work 
Public Health Nursing 


Address inquiries to the Registrar, 


NEW SOCIAL SERVICE BUILDING 
311 South Juniper Street Philadelphia 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


SCHOOL OF 
PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 


An integral part of the University with full use of 
its extensive facilities in graduate school, medical 
school, college of liberal arts, child welfare research 
station and other departments. 

the small city and rural districts. 


Field experience in 


WINTER SESSION 


(4 or 8 months course) 
September 18, 1924—January 31, 1925 
February 2, 1925—June 9, 1925 


For illustrated bulletin and further information 


address 


MISS HELEN F. BOYD, Direcror 


ScHOOL oF PusBLic HEALTH NuRSING 


IOWA CITY, IOWA 


It helps us, it identifies you.) 


The New School 
for Social Research 


Purpose: To seek an unbiased under- 
standing of the existing order, its genesis, 
growth and present working, as well as of 
those circumstances which are making for 
its revision. 


Registration begins September 29 
School Year begins October 6 


JOHN B. WatsoN—Behavior Psychology. 
Thursday, 8.20—9.50 P. M. 


FRANKWooD WILLIAMS—Mental Hygiene. 
Monday, 8.20—9.50 P. M. 
Douctas A. THOM—Habit Training in 
Children. 
Friday, 8.20—9.50 P. M. ‘ 
BERNARD GLUECK—Mental Hygiene Prob- 
lems of Childhood. 
Thursday, 5.20—6.50 P. M. 
Harry A. OVERSTREET—The Technique of 
Influencing Human Behavior. 
Tuesday, 8.20—9.50 P. M. 
EVERETT DEAN MartTIN—Introduction to 
Social Psychology. 
Wednesday, 8.20—9.50 P: M. 
WILLIAM I. THoMas—Personality Devel- 
opment. 
Friday, 8.2zo—9.50 P. M. 
Horace M. KALLEN—Dominant Ideals of 


Western Civilization. 


Tuesday, 8.20—9.50 P. M. 

A. A. GOLDENWEISER—Theories of Evolu- 
tion and Progress from Herbert Spencer 
to Bertrand Russell. 

Monday, 5.20—6.50 P. M. 

DAVID FRIDAY—Principles 
Economy. 

Wednesday, 8.20—9.50 P. M. 

LEO WoLMAN—The Labor Movement in 
the National Life. 

Monday, 8.20—9.50 P. M. ie 

FREDERICK R. MACAULAY — Statistical 
Method. 

Thursday, 8.20—9.50 P. M. . : 

JOSEPH K. HART—Theory and Practice in 
“New Schools”. 

Friday, 5.20—6.50 P. M. 


STARK YOUNG—The Art of the Theatre. 
Tuesday, 5.20—6.50 P. M. 


H. W. L. DANA — Twentieth Century 


Literature. 
Friday, 8.20—9.50 P. M. 


of Political 


Tuition for each course of eighteen lectures, $20 


Write for catalogue 


465 West 23rd Street New York City 


value—providing it is regarded as introductory and pre} 
professional and the student who has been through it is) 
recognized as no more ready for responsibility than the! 
medical student who has handed instruments to the surgeons} 
is ready to operate. Some of the older undergraduate schools} 
have done excellent service in working up certain fields, such} 
as group work, where undergraduates can function happily, } 
in specializing in these fields, and in frankly refusing to pre-¥ 
pare thoroughly for other professional fields such as case} 
work where maturity is so essential to responsible per-} 
formance. 


Oye thing of significance at least has been achieved in | 
the five years of its history by the Association of | 
Schools of Professional Social Work, with all its differences | 
of problems and points of view—an agreement to differ and | 
to experiment in difference. Again and again the desire 
for a standardized curriculum springs up, each time to be > 
put aside by an appreciation of the value to come from the. 
very diverse experiments that are going on under different — 
conditions. If this experimental attitude can be maintained — 
I am convinced that this newest profession will have a 
real contribution to make to the theory and method of prom 
fessional education in general. Here again the responsi-— 
bility must rest with the profession to gain and hold for its — 
schools this opportunity for experimental development. Eda 
cation for social work is still very close to those fields beyond 
the outskirts of classified scientific knowledge where person- | 
ality and social relationships are being studied and worked 
with. Its rare opportunity, scientifically and educationally, 
is to go ahead with the workers, describing, analyzing, id 

| 


preting all the wealth of material the workers provide; its: 
danger is that it be pulled back by sound academic traditions 
to standards, to classifications, to measurable and quantita- 
tive values, and crystalize’ too soon in its development. Can 
this profession maintain a faith in the values to come out of — 
its own material, its own labor, its own thinking, that will — 
hold its own with the established belief in the value of the — 
academic degree? 

This faith must be demonstrated in practical ways. As 
long as agencies continue to employ students just out of 
academic courses in college at salaries only slightly less than ’ 
those paid to professional school graduates we cannot expect — 
either college graduates or the community in general to ~ 
be very much impressed by the value of the professional : 


“school. 


2 ‘ : 
ee) NE other essential for the development of education for 


social work must be mentioned. The handicap of lack — 
of financial support is one that threatens to stifle progress both 
for the independent school and the college or university de- . 
partment. ‘The independent school is naturally one of the 
last agencies to seem deserving of support to a community — 
chest with the needs of the poor and sick always pressing 
for funds; the department of the college or university must 
struggle for its chance along with other departments. Pro- 
fessional education in other fields has depended upon endow- 
ments and so, for the field of social work, endowment must 
be obtained, for scholarships, for the working up of teaching 
material from the field, for teaching, for research, if the 
schools are to develop soundly and experimentally. Only 
through such a development in its education can social work 
hope to come to its full professional status. 


~~ Anion Theological 
Seminary 


Broadway at 120th Street New York City 


An interdenominational school of theology for 


college graduates. A four year course provides op- 


portunity for theological research and professional 
training for the pastorate, religious education, and 
other specialized types of religious work in city 
and country communities, and for foreign service. 


Offers Bachelor’s, Master’s and Doctor’s degrees 
in Theology and, in cooperation with Columbia 
University and Teachers College, the degrees of 
Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy in edu- 
cation and in the philosophy and history of re- 
ligion. 

Eighty-ninth academic year begins September 24, 
1924. 

For catalogue and information address: 


Tue Rev. CuHartes R. Gitvert, D. D., 
Dean of Students 
Broadway at 120th Street, New York City 


National Training School 
of the 


Young Women’s Christian Associations 
(Founded in 1908) 
offers graduate professional study 


to those desiring to prepare themselves 
for work with women and girls 


Opens September 17, 1924 


One year of resident academic study 

in the following departments 
Biblical Literature and Interpretation 
History and Philosophy of Religion 
Religious Education 


Economic History and Social Theory 
Group Leadership and Technique 


Six weeks summer session offered each year 
RECOMMENDATION TO POSITIONS 
in the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion upon successful completion of course 
Send for catalog 
NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


135 East 52nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Become an Industrial Relations Manager 


NDUSTRY needs trained leadership to help 

solve its problems. The heart of these problems 
is the human factor. Opportunities for rendering 
service and for advancement are numerous. 

Our Industrial Course trains for this type of 
service in industry. Men of experience and college 
training preferred. Four year course for high 
school graduates. One year course for college 
graduates. 

Some of the subjects taught are:— 


Biology Factory Administration 
Hygiene Experimental Psychol- 
Economics ogy 

Sociology Business Administration 


Economic History of 
Modern Europe 


Labor Problems 
Personnel Administra- 
tion Industrial History of 


Business Psychology the United States 

Students receive practical experience in Industrial 
Relations Departments in local industries. 

A few non-competitive scholarships are available. 

Bachelor’s and Master’s Degrees conferred. 


For further particulars write to 


G. T. Schwenning, Director 
Department of Economics and Industry 
International Young Men’s Christian Association College 
Springfield, Mass. 


(In answering these advertisements please mention THE SURVEY. 
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The New Reformation 


Do you wish to be a standard bearer of modern 
religious and moral ideas? 


Will you share in the new reformation which 
seeks to create the Kingdom of God with freedom 
of the Spirit? 


Consult the Prospectus of the 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


Summer sessions for all students in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


Ample scholarships. Fellowship for graduate 


study in Europe. 


Tuition and rooms free. Cooperative board at 


cost. 


For information address President F. C. South- 
worth, Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


It helps us, it identifies you.) 


. Gie 
Congregational Training School forWomen 


trains for many branches of Christian social service. 
Its graduates are filling positions as Directors of Re- 
Church Assistants, Girls’ Work 


and Home and 


ligious Education, 
Secretaries, Community Workers, 


Foreign Missionaries. Advantageously located near 


Chicago Theological Seminary and the University of 


Chicago where some courses are taken. Practical 


work in connection with church and other social 
agencies. A year of intensive training for college 
graduates and a longer course for non-graduates. 
Tuition and board low and some scholarship aid 


1924. 
MISS MARGARET TAYLOR, Dean 


5756 Dorchester Avenue 


given. Sixteenth year opens September 23, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


School of Social Work 


Simmons College 


Courses in: 
Children’s Work 
Family Welfare 
Medical Social Service 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Community Work 


Affliated School: Training School for Public 
Service for those who are planning to enter city, 
State, or national departments. 


Address 
THe Director, 
18 Somerset Street, Boston, 14, 
~ Massachusetts 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
SOCIAL SERVICE ADMINISTRATION 


A Graduate Professional School with courses leading 


to the degrees of M.A., and Ph.D. An opportunity to 
combine work in a professional school. with courses in 
the related social science departments of the University. 


Announcements will be mailed upon application to Box 
55, Faculty Exchange, The University of Chicago. 


SST 


RECREATION TRAINING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 


800 So. Halsted St. (Hull-House), Neva L. Boyd, Director. 
Professional training for men and women. One year and two year 
courses. Recreation, Physical Training, Play Writing and Produc- 
tion, Stage and Costume Design. Extension Department: The 
services of a trained recreation specialist are available for insti- 
tutes in towns, cities. Summer Camp School July 28—August 30. 
Catalog. 


NEIGHBORS 
(Continued from page 588) 


he had done. The county was then, as it still is, the mos 
backward unit in the American political system. It lay to oni 
side of the main roads of American political conscious 
ness. Cities, and even states, had felt the cool breeze o 
reform intelligence, but the county was a miasmic bog 
malarial, undisturbed. Especially is this true, of course 
of suburban counties, with large populations of com 
muters, city-bent in their steps and their interests. Po 
litically, the ways of most counties are still dark and then 
chief sustenance grait. : 

Westchester County was no exception to this rule. Th 
“poor master,” as the superintendent of the poor wai 
called, sat in a back office and sold favors for jugs o! 
whiskey. His job was to preside over an almshouse, direc 
a county hospital in which there was no equipment, do % 
few things for dependent children, and generally to lool 
after the destitute. Neither he nor many of those wh 
elected him had any conception of his opportunities. Th 
almshouse consisted of ramshackle buildings in which th 
aged inmates froze, starved and fought with vermin. Th 
hospital was little better than a vestibule to the morgue 
Dependent children seldom knew there was a poor master 
‘The teamster who hauled ice from the ice-house of the alms 
house kept a local ice-cream parlor supplied the year round 
petty graft was abundant. ‘The poor master seldom knev 
what. he was about. He kept his records in such a dis 
orderly way that when Mr. Macy took charge he foun 
that thirty persons who were not in the almshouse at al 
were charged to various towns and that their support wa 
being paid; one village was cheerfully footing the bill 
for a man who had been dead two years! The poor maste 
who preceded Mr. Macy had been a small-town butcher 
who sold veal chops to ladies when he wasn’t experimentin; 
in making poor people more miserable. 

Mr. Macy sought the job, not because he wanted to si 
with his feet on a table, but because he saw that he couli 
do something with it. - He had served as member of board 
of several New York city charitable and social agencies 
He knew that, widespread as was the phenomenon of de 
pendency and destitution, little cogent analysis had bee: 
made of its causes. He saw an opportunity to help thos 
who were already dependent, but he also saw an opportunit 
to learn something about the origins of dependency. Socia 
misery had been an issue in the Bull Moose campaign o 
1912, and people were talking about all manner of law 
for its prevention. Mr. Macy decided that the time wa 
ripe to get some -close-to-the-ground facts on the subject 

His achievements have been told in other years in Th 
Survey. He brought the dependent children of the count 
under a wise and effective protection, reaching out into ever 
home of want and marshalling the charitable resources o 
the county to make children more happy. He extended th 
jurisdiction of his office to include offenders against the law 
built a new and excellent penitentiary, and established 
regime of prison management that, from its intelligent 
organized industries to its plan of inmate self-government’ 
bore some relation to the human needs of law-breakers an 
therefore some promise of protection to society. He pe 
suaded the Board of Supervisors to appropriate millions fo 
a new county hospital, held them to a belief in this throug 
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tthe desperate days of war and of soaring building costs, and 
‘at last saw a hospital for indigent people arise that-is a 
‘eredit to the county. In the shabby structure that preceded 
it, surgical instruments were sterilized on the kitchen range; 
‘today Grasslands, the new hospital, is on the approved list 
of the American College of Surgeons and many people will- 
ingly pay to enter it. Mr. Macy took the lead in securing 
‘a county juvenile court, which now receives delinquent chil- 
dren from nearly a hundred magistrates, most of them un- 
trained laymen. In his work for children, under the ex- 
ceptionally able direction of Ruth ‘Taylor, he not only re- 
placed care in institutions with care in private family homes, 
but, despite a policy of going out to find dependent children 
instead of letting them come to him, actually reduced in 
1918 the number of children receiving aid—the first time 
that the county had ever seen a reduction in dependent chil- 
dren from one year to another. He introduced the payment 
of mothers’ allowances under the state poor law, and here 
again achieved the ambition of every social worker’s heart, 
namely, the reduction (in this instance after six years) both 
of the total sums so expended and of the number of mothers 
needing aid, without diminishing the effectiveness of the 
assistance granted, 

In addition to such major achievements, he obliterated the 
minor absurdities of county poor relief. He replaced fetid 
stews with real food in the almshouse; he kept decent 
records; he found work for the able-bodied; he provided 
doctors, psychiatrists and dietitians; he made it possible for 
an insane person awaiting commitment to a state institution 
to be decently cared for; he introduced a budget; and he 
generally elevated common sense to its rightful place in what 
is essentially a business for humanity. He reorganized the 
social work of the county government from top to bottom, 
and made each branch a model that attracted students from 
distant places. No wonder that his resignation, from im- 
paired health and the need of a rest, led to spontaneous re- 
gret throughout the county. At the dinner, attended by 
national leaders in social work, it was recalled that perhaps 
not before in the history of Westchester County had an 
officce-holder been given three terms, as had Mr. Macy. A 
Republican politician, a member of the party that rules 
Westchester County and that opposed Mr. Macy in his first 
campaign, paid him this remarkable tribute: ‘So long as 
the Republican organization of Westchester County is con- 
trolled as it is at present, it will be found to a man support- 
ing the kind of service that Mr. Macy began.” His suc- 
cessor, George Werner, is a leading office-holder in the party 
and has pledged himself to the main outlines of the Macy 
program. . There did not seem to be any at the dinner 
who thought that Mr. Macy had performed an isolated 
miracle. They thought rather that other counties in many 
states could do the same thing. True, Mr. Macy had paid 
some salaries, while his staff was growing, out of his own 
pocket. But the big expenditures were all borne by the 
county, and today every item of expense has been taken over 
by the county. Every policy has been approved by the Board 
of Supervisors. If Mr. Macy was a forerunner in show- 
ing what could be done with the humanitarian work of a 
county, he only did fer that unit of government what had 
already been done in some measure for cities and states. And 
it is to be hoped, since the American county is likely to con- 
tinue, that the example set by him in Westchester may 
prove suggestive to other counties. Lie oa we 


by 
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New York Post-Graduate Medical 
School and Hospital 


Department of Medical Social Service 


Theory: Organization and Administration, Biological 
Social Science, Preventive Medicine, Psychology, 
Mental Hygiene, Dental Hygiene. 

Practice: Practical Work in Organization and Ad- 
ministration, Assigned Work in Specialized Clinics, 
Field Work. 

Theory and Practice Courses parallel each other, there- 
by giving a thorough working knowledge of specialized 
clinics and their interrelationships in hospitals, in- 
dustrial and civic organizations. 

Courses begin June 1 and October 1. 

Lectures in single courses may be taken. 


For information address 


THE DEAN, 309 East 20TH STREET 


BUREAU OF PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


H. C. Metcalf, Director 
17 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Offers a Series of Evening Conferences on 


The Scientific Foundations of Business 
Administration 


Philosophic Foundations—Dr. H. A. Overstreet, College 
of the City of New York 

Economic Foundations—Dr. T. N. Carver, Harvard Uni- 
versity 

Psychological Foundations__Miss M. P. Follett, Author 
of “The New State’? and ‘‘Creative Experience’”’ 

Basic Principles—Dr. H. S. Person, Managing Director, 
Taylor Society 


Practical Applications—Mr. Henry S. Dennison, Presi- 
dent, Dennison Mfg. Company 
Detailed Circular on Application 
Hospitals 
and ae 
Institutions 


in layout and plans should give expression to the 
latest medical and social practice. 
Advice on plans and operating problems made 
available through 
HOSPITAL AND INSTITUTIONAL BUREAU 
OF CONSULTATION 
HENRY C. WRIGHT, Director 


289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


We assist in preparing special articles, papers, speeches, 
debates. Expert, scholarly service. AutTHoR’s RESEARCH 
Bureau, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


STUDY A HOME 


Directed by 


The Ainthersity of Chicago 


Courses in English, History, Chemistry, Business, Education, 
Mathematics, Psychology, and 35 other subjects command 
credit toward a Bachelor degree. Begin any time. Address 
19Ellis Hall, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


SPEAKERS : 
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“The man 


in the street 


If the man in the street, who is forced to carry a 
large share of the burden in the case of disputes be- 
tween capital and labor in the essential industries, is 
ever to have a voice in their settlement, he must have 
an understanding of the causes of the irritation and 
enmity which lie behind most strikes. 

‘The opportunity to understand the fundamental dif- 
ferences that lie behind the disputes between employers 
and workers is given him in 


The Causes 


of Industrial Unrest 
By John A. Fitch 


Member, Executive Committee, American Association 

for Labor Legislation, Member Industry Department, 

New York School of Social Work, Contributing Editor, 
“The Survey,” etc. 


Dt) 


Mr. Fitch for twenty years has studied, taught and 
reported the economic and human factors responsible 
for labor disputes. He understands the problems and 
the causes which underlie the friction apparent to the 
casual observer, and he endeavors to show that the 
worker is not irrational in his defense and extension 
of what he believes to be his rights, whether they 
seem to be wise or unwise. 


How the Author Covers the Subject 


Mr. Fitch sub-divides his book into four parts for 
greater clearness. “They are as follows: 


Part 1, Unrest Arising From 
Economic Conditions. 


Part 2. Unrest Arising From Part 4..Fundamental © Prin- 
the Struggle. ciples. 


There is a closing chapter on “Capital, Labor and 
the Public.” 


Part 3..Unrest and ithe 
Government. 


Use the coupon below. 


We are anxious that every reader of 
The Survey know this book. He owes it to 
himself to be familiar with the labor 
problem in which he inexorably is con- 
cerned. Permit us to send a copy on ap- 
proval for ten days examination, the cou- 
pon below need only be mailed. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, S.G.9-1-24 
49 East 33rd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

Send me for ten days examination a copy of 


THE CAUSES OF INDUSTRIAL UNREST 
by John A. Fitch 


I will either send you my check for $3.00, or if the book is 
unsatisfactory I will return it. 


AMAT eRe’ ceded cote ce ben ane gpaie «eee eis 3/= caetep naan 


Cityvand SStatet owas «nse ieee ers selec aie eels cena 
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THE NEGRO BUILDS FOR HIMSELF 


(Continued from page 567) 


was devoted to the attempt to induce the trustees of 
a local church to donate three or four acres of their large 
church site for this purpose. | 
One of the older men present argued earnestly that the 
cood old days had passed and that it was necessary to build | 
good schools and good churches in order to make up, in a 
way, for the things that the younger generation was missing. 
In his youth, he said, people had much better and more 
varied things to eat—turkey, wild and tame, chickens, pigs” 
and lambs, all kinds of fowl, fish, oysters and clams, and | 
“other things not to be mentioned.” ‘The new generation” : 
was really entitled to some compensation for the loss of 
that greater past. True or not, the story was impressive, 
and the trustees decided to donate the school site. ‘ 
The task of furnishing adequate school facilities to the 
rural colored children of North Carolina is well under” 
way; but it is still far from complete. Here are the facts: 
On October 8, 1915, N. C. Newbold, state director off 
Negro education, inspected the first colored school to re-_ 
ceive aid from the Julius Rosenwald Fund in North Caro- j 
lina. It was a two-teacher school, erected at a cost 1 
; 


¢ 


a 


’ 


$1,622. The contributions on this project were as follows: 


From:.Neoroes, oiyctteane sient « «etn eel eee $486 
From: public) school “authorities...2.- «erie cs 
From Rosenwald, Fund iiiiscs.0 vce os cel elena 
Since that date, to July 1, 1924, the number of ae 
wald schoolhouses in North Carolina has grown to 414) 
with 10 teachers’ homes. ‘The total cost of these projects 
has been $1,794,439.00, contributed as follows? 


Negroes eiwats Uadgchaieas Seiiet Sea ners $357,608.00* 
Whites) (donations) gitich eae eeeenien ee 65,346.00 
Public schooleauthoritiesins ster tere siete: 1,055,449.00 y 
Rosenwalditundi cineca erst 316,036.00 


In the 414 school buildings there are 1,076 classrooms, 
with room for some 40,000 children. The sites on which 
these buildings are located contain from two to tem acres, 
each. With a total Negro school population in the state. 
of about 216,000, it can be seen that there is a Rosenwald 
classroom in North Carolina, now, for each 200 Negro chil- 
dren. That is to say, the task is still, at best, not more 
than 20 per cent complete. 

We may sum up the story in the words of G. E. Davis, 


. supervisor of Rosenwald buildings for the state department 


of education: 

“Building good Rosenwald schools has helped to stabilize 
industrial and social conditions by encouraging colored people 
to own and build their own homes near such schools. It 
has set higher ideals for rural groups. It has prompted 
whites to build better schools for themselves. “These build- 
ings become at once social centers from which emanates 
good to every home that sends a child. The result is a 
better group of colored people; and by the same token a 
better and more tolerant white group. North Carolina 
has frankly faced its problem of educating all its citizens. 
The problem is a distinctly human one and involves the 
peace and happiness of our great commonwealth.” 

*In fairness, it should be added that some of the sum here credited 
to Negroes was contributed by whites, but reported by Negro solicitors 


The amounts that should thus be subtracted from the Negro contributions 
and added to the whites cannot, of course, be computed. 
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“Books from Beacon Hill” of Interest to Survey ‘Readers 


For the Mother and the 
Prospective Mother 


Thousands of “better babies’? and ‘‘better children’ are being raised 
and there are a great many more healthier and better informed 
mothers as the result of these instructive and authoritative books. 
The authors are: S. Josephine Baker, M.D., D.P.H., an international 
authority on children and child welfare, now Consulting Director, 
Children’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor; and Miriam 
Finn Scott, formerly in charge of all children’s work at the Uni- 
versity Settlement and Director of Playgrounds of New York City, 
and a pioneer in her profession—that of Child Diagnostician. 


_ HEALTHY MOTHERS. By S. Josephine Baker 


This book, by one of the best-known authorities in her profession, 
does not go into technical details, but merely explains the general 
course of pregnancy and childbirth so that the mother may have an 
intelligent understanding of how to care for herself, safeguard her 
child, and make the requisite preparations. $1.25 


HEALTHY BABIES. By S. Josephine Baker 


In “Healthy Babies” the methods and advice given are intended to 
be used in keeping babies well—from the minute they are born until 
they are past the babyhood stage. It shows how mother-love can be 
directed into the wisest and sanest channels. $1.25 


HEALTHY CHILDREN. By S. Josephine Baker 


“Healthy Children’ is devoted to the period of childhood which 
falls between babyhood and school age. As its trend is to accentu- 
ate health, it shows the mother how’she may give the child of “‘pre- 
school” age the same ‘health care’ as is available for the baby. 


$1.25 
HOW TO KNOW YOUR CHILD 
By Miriam Finn Scott 


“A book that should be in every home where there are children. It 
is comprehensive and authoritative, and represents years of experi- 
ence and study by a foremost expert in the field it covers. ... The 
very best manual on its subject obtainable at any price.”’—The 
Ladies Home Journal. $2.00 


MEETING YOUR CHILD’S PROBLEMS 
By Miriam Finn Scott 


“T do not think I ever saw a wiser book on the problems of child- 
hood. Delightful and valuable as we found Mrs. Scott’s first vol- 
ume, “How to Know Your Child,” we like this even better. It is 
so absolutely straightforward and wise, so human and completely 
unaffected.”—Lexington Herald (Ky.). $2.00 


Criminal Science Monographs 


Published under the auspiccs of the American Institute 
of Criminal Law and Criminology. 


PATHOLOGICAL LYING, ACCUSATION 
AND SWINDLING. A Study in Forensic Psy- 
chology. By William Healy, M.D. 


“The book is useful and valuable to those interested in the study 
of the problems of delinquency and should be a welcome addition to 
the literature on this subject.’—The Yale Law Journal. $3.00 


STUDIES IN FORENSIC PSYCHIATRY 
By Bernard Glueck, M.D. 


“The work is comprehensive in its scope and must be rated among the 
most important on the study of criminology.”—The Springfield Re- 
publican, $3.00 


THE UNMARRIED MOTHER. A Study of 
500 Cases. By Percy Gamble Kammerer 


‘€“The Unmarried Mother’ is a text book which should be familiar 
to every case worker and to-individuals identified in any way with 
social problems. It is authoritative and enlightening. It should 
prove of immense help to communities seeking to remove untoward 
conditions.”—Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, Chicago. 
$3 


00 
THE UNADJUSTED GIRL. With Cases and 


Standpoint for Behavior Analysis 
By William I. Thomas 


The trend of this volume is toward solving, by modern humani- 
tarian methods, the problems of the girl whose conduct does not 
conform with our social laws. ‘This book has the backing of the 
most advanced thinkers and workers along sociological lines and 
should prove of great value. $3.00 


For Those Interested in Health 
Psychology and Sociology 


HEALTH AND DISEASE: Their Determining 
Factors. By Roger I. Lee, M.D 


Contains the principles which should guide an individual in living 
an effective life; and the principles which should govern a com- 
munity in facing its many health problems. $2.50 


Mind and Health Series 


A Series of Medical Handbooks w.itten by eminent 
specialists and edited by H. Addington Bruce, designed 
to present the results of recent research and clinical 
experience in a form intelligible to the lay public and 
the medical profession. 8 vols. 


1. HUMAN MOTIVES. 
By James Jackson Putnam, M.D. 


Late Professor Emeritus, Diseases of the Nervous System, Harvard 
University, and Consulting Neurologist, Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, Boston. 
“The entire work will bear careful reading, and will undoubtedly 
repay those who are interested in psychology. The chapters dealing 
with psychoanalysis are especially interesting and instructive, and 
coming from Doctor Putnam carry the weight of authority.”— 
Medical Record, New York. $1.75 


2. THE MEANING OF DREAMS 
By Isador H. Coriat, M.D. 


Formerly Visiting Physician, Nervous Diseases, Boston City Hospital. 


“There is no book written in English which gives such a helpful 
insight into the mechanisms of the dream process, and such an en- 
couraging outlook for the treatment of many nervous disorders, which 
up to the present have bafled the highest medical  skill.’—The 
Boston Transcript. $1.75 


3. SLEEP AND SLEEPLESSNESS 
By H. Addington Bruce, M.D. 


“The problems of sleep, disorders of sleep, causes and treatment of 
sleeplessness, are presented in an interesting manner. ‘The book con- 
tains valuable suggestions for insomnia sufferers, as well as physi- 
: Che : oe 
cians.”—Chicago Medical Recorder. $1.75 


4. THE INFLUENCE OF JOY 
By George Van Ness Dearborn, A.M., Ph.D., M.D. 


Surgeon, Neuro-psychiatric, United States Health Service Reserve. 


“Doctor Dearborn presents a scholarly treatise on a much neglected 
subject, one which every physician could use in his daily practice. 
Many do use it, and it is always a _ success.”—Medical World, 
Philadelphia. 75 


5. NERVOUSNESS: Its Causes, Treatment and 
Prevention. By L. E. Emerson, Ph.D. 


Psychologist, Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston. 


“It is vigorous, sound, helpful doctrine that Doctor Emerson ex- 
pounds, and to which he brings the reinforcement of results actually 
obtained in the treatment of nervous insomnia, nervous indigestion, 
nervous dreads and other functional nervous disorders.”—Western 
Medical Times, Denver. $1.75 


6. THE MENTAL HYGIENE OF CHILD- 
HOOD. By William A. White, M.D- 


——o is , . ° ~ 
Superintendent of St. Elizabeth's Hospital, Washington, D. C. 
“Tt is a most valuable work by one who speaks with authority, and 
should be in the hands of parents, teachers, school physicians, and 
all who have in any way to do with the upbringing of the young.” 
—Wisconsin Medical Journal, $1.75 


7. DREADS AND BESETTING FEARS: In- 


—EE——EEE a 
cluding States of Anxiety 
By Tom A. Williams, M.B., C.M. 


“Dr, Williams has provided an excellent handbook to the world of 
fear—a work that will be the more serviceable as it may be safely 


8. CONTROLLED POWER: A Study of Laziness 
and Achievement. By Arthur Holmes, A.M., Ph.D. 


Yhrough an ingenious application of the case method this volume 
makes clear the different kinds of laziness, their underlying causes, 
and the curative methods to be adopted. $1.75 


Order these books from The Survey Associates, or from your bookseller 


Boston 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Publishers 


| 


(In answering this advertisement please mention THe Survey. It helps us, it identifies you.) 
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Elizabeth Rudyerd Currier 


Fund Raising for Institutions 


Announces that hereafter the business of the 
Elizabeth Rudyerd Currier Organization will 
be conducted under the firm name of 


CURRIER, GLASIER & 
WHITESIDE 


J. Arthur Glasier brings to the firm a long and 
successful record of public work. He is an ex- 
perienced organizer and a speaker of unusual 
ability. 


Clara F. Whiteside is a publicity expert. Her 
wide experience includes a notable recent connec- 
tion with the Saturday Evening Post. 


Established in 1913 by Elizabeth Rudyerd Currier, 
the firm has conducted a long list of successful 
campaigns throughout the United States, and has 
built up a reputation for thoroughness and fair 
dealing, and for getting results. Correspondence 
is invited. 


CURRIER, GLASIER & WHITESIDE 
Room 927, Canadian Pacific Building 
Madison Ave. at Forty-Third St. 
NEW YORK 


SIX CHILDREN IN SEARCH OF AN EDUCATOR 
(Continued from page 580) 


despite one and one-half years experience in a private 
school. 

His vigorous, active, rapid imagination rushes to the fore- 
front in defense and in place of reading the page as printed, 
he invents the story as he goes through the form of reading. 
Whe word" “city wissead, asi.cat s dooweds soirkwmand 
isolated words are not identified as the same on different 
occasions. In the same manner, his spelling is of a peculiar 
type—‘‘boy, b-o-s;” “man, w-h-i-o;” “dog, s-o-u.” He can- 
not spell his own name though he attempts it, making dif‘ 
ferent letter combinations on different days. Finally, letter 
recognition is equally faulty: g is b; d is c; w is 7. It is 
immaterial to him whether the letters are printed in correct 
or reversed form. B or @, C or O, K or MN, are identi- 
fied with equal facility and success. “This peculiar power 
is exhibited also with figures and numbers. In writing, 
Robert is ambidexterous and he makes reversals of letters 
and numbers with both hands, though to a greater extent 
when using his left hand. His drawing ability is marked. 

An examination of the eyes revealed a normal optical 
apparatus, as far as could be determined. ‘The intelligence 
quotient is misleading because, despite its indication of nor- 
mal intelligence, there is a marked weakness which is inter- 
fering with school progress.. Robert is not lacking in con- 
centration and persistence but he is handicapped by a con- 
genital cerebral deficiency, the origin of which is unknown. 
He possesses a weakness of the word centers. ‘There is no 


difficulty on the motor side of speech, as he has a free flo’ 
of words and expresses his ideas without difficulty. Whethy 
his visual speech center is affected, or association fibres ha) 
failed to develop, is unknown. ‘There is a definite lack ¢ 
association of sounds and the forms of letters and wor 
with considerable slowness in associating symbols. He hi 
an incapacity of relative seriousness that is frequently terme 
congenital word blindness. r 

A second important element lies in his definite left hand 
edness. As a result of school training that endeavored t 
make him use his right hand for school work, he has becom 
the victim of mental confusion. Hence he has now two dis 
similar mental impressions for the same idea, as manifes 
in his unitary interpretation of correct and reversed figures 
letters, numbers, and words. However, the problem o 
sinistrality in Robert’s case is of minor significance com 
pared with the cerebral deficiency. 

His achievement in school work has been negligible, an: 
the fault lies not in lack of concentration but in a failur 
to absorb the subjects as taught. With his particularl 
strong auditory memory a greater degree of dependence mus 
be placed upon it for imparting instruction. The visu 
approach is the one commonly employed in schools; prob 
ably three-quarters of educational material is presente: 
through the eye. It will not suffice for Robert. 

For a long time this boy will require a special prograr 
under the direction of a competent, patient and undet 
standing tutor. “The emphasis must be placed upon readin 
to the child and explaining everything. 

It is unwise to stress reading because of his tendency t 
phantasy which already is making the exactness of man 
of his tales uncertain. Robert must be held down to trut 
and accuracy in all directions. The building up of hi 
visual memory is essential to his success, therefore attentioi 
is required to enable him to recall and to draw design: 
including printed letters. It is preferable to teach him t 
print letters rather than:to write them, as he will be gainin; 
a single visual image which is of service in acquiring powe 
over the printed page for reading or spelling. ‘There shoul 
be drill in tracing letters and numbers. He should be per 
mitted to use his left hand without restriction. 

Phonetic drills call for close correlation with printin; 
and tracing phonograms and sounding them carefully. / 
simple reader that uses no more than three hundred word 
with constant repetitions should be employed’ and progres 
in it should be no more rapid than is in harmony with th 
increased power over word recognition. “Chese words shoul 
serve as the basis of printing, copying, and phonetic drills 
All the senses should be directed as supports to the weal 
cortical centers. 

It is hardly necessary to stress the value of keeping thi 
child in contact with a group of normal children while h 
is securing the individual instruction. It would be unfortu 
nate to isolate him for educational purposes as there is | 
vigorous necessity for the training of his character, inde 
pendence, and self-control that is derived from the norma 
companionship of other children. 

To all intents and purposes Robert is a normal child wit! 
a special disability that merits consideration. He is boun 
to be broken on the pedagogic wheel unless his particula 
variations are accepted and he treated accordingly. Wha 
the outcome will be it is impossible to state. 
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RESOURCES==FOR=— YOUR LIBRAR Y-———= 


_ SLAVIC FOLK DANCES leg fe, 


Marjorie Crane Geary 


For plays and entertainments or for the lover of haunting, captivating melo- 
dies. The music of eighteen delightful old folk dances with photographs and 
descriptive text. 


FOLK FESTIVALS AND THE FOREIGN COMMUNITY 1.50 
Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


Should be on the book shelf of every teacher of Americanization, every recre- 
ation leader, every one interested in dramatic production. 


RUSSIAN FOLK SONGS 75 cents 


From Folk Songs of Many Peoples 


The music and words of twenty-four of the most typical and tuneful of the 
old Slavic melodies. Invaluable for group singing. 


: CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR SONGS 50 cents 
It is not too early to begin planning a Christmas program that is ‘‘different.”’ 


What better for it than these old carols of far away lands that are so new to 
us? 


600 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


The Revolt of Youth 
By STANLEY HIGH WHO ARE THE 


“This book sheds a ray of light on BENEFACTORS 2 


the chaos of the present day. The 
youth are in revolt. They pro- By ANNIE LOCKHART CHESLEY 
pose not again to be used as can- 
non fodder. ‘Theirs now to reason 
why. It is one, of the most enlight- 
ening, encouraging and hopeful 
books that has come to this re- 
viewer's desk for a long tire.”—Boston Evening 
Transcript. 

Illustrated. Price, Net, $1.00, Postpaid. for they have demonstrated the quality of courage- 


SSS a aa ous endurance latent in every human soul. 
THROUGH THE EYES OF YOUTH 


The Addresses and Discussions at the National This series of realistic sketches entirely free from 
Conference of Methodist Students, Louisville, Ken- 2 
tucky, April 18-20, 1924. 

One of the most significant and influential meetings 
in recent years. fight with the odds all against them. 
Compiled by Halford E. Luccock. 

“Race, war, industry, missions, public opinion, the 
church—all are dealt with in this book with an aban- 
don that need leave no doubt as to what the currents 


hough h flowing through the minds of 
PR peonle—The Christan Ceotury. THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


With Introduction by Samuel McChord Crothers 


“Tow. ye New Daye’ 


In our efforts’ to provide for the poor we are 
apt to think of them only as beneficiaries—not as 
benefactors. Yet many are benefactors of mankind, 


nate people who bear their burdens and keep up the 
artificial coloring reflect credit upon these unfortu- 


$1.25 postpaid At all booksellers, or from 


Price, net, $1.00, postpaid. 
SE ete lan eee 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
THE ABINGDON PRESS Bookshop located at 16 Beacon Street 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Detroit 


Pittsburgh Kansas City San Francisco Portland, Ore. 


(In answering these advertisements please mention Tue Survey. It helps us, it identifies you.) 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES W 


AMERICAN. BIRTH CONTROL LEAGUE—President, 
Sanger, 104 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Objects: To educate 
American public in the various aspects of the dangers of un- 
controlled procreation; to establish centers where married persons 
may receive contraceptive advice from duly licensed physicians. 
Life membership $1.00; Birth Control Review (monthly magazine) 
$2.00 per year. 


AMERICAN CHILD HEALTH ASSOCIATION—Headquarters, 532 
17th St., N.W., Washington, D. C.; Administrative Offices, 370 
7th Avenue, New York. Herbert Hoover, President; L. Emmett 
Holt, M.D.;* Livingston Farrand, M.D.; Thomas D. Wood, M.D.; 
Mrs, Maud Wood Park, 1st, 2nd, 8rd, 4th Vice-Presidents: respect- 
ively; Corcoran Thom, Treasurer; Philip Van Ingen, M.D., Secre- 
tary; Edward M. Flesh, Comptroller. To promote health among 
children from conception to maturity—this to be accomplished 
through cooperation with parents, doctors, nurses, teachers, and 
other health workers; by dissemination of scientific information 
and teaching methods in schools, through conferences, addresses, 
pamphlets, publicity material, and a monthly magazine, “Child 
Health Magazine.” 


Margaret 


* Deceased. 


AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—K. lL. Butterfield, 


president; Henry Israel, executive secretary. Room 1849, Grand 
Central Terminal Bldg., New York City. Emphasizes the human 
aspect of country life. Annual membership $3.00 includes ‘‘The 
Country Life Bulletin.” 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Lita Bane, 
executive secretary, Grace Dodge Hotel, Washington, D. C. Organ- 
ized for betterment of conditions in home, school, institution and 
community. Publishes monthly Journal of Home Economies: office 
of editor, Grace Dodge Hotel, Washington, D. C.; of business 
manager, 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY—Founded 1828, labors for an inter- 
national peace of justice. Its official organ is the Advocate of 
Peace, $2.00 a year. Arthur Deerin Call, secretary and editor, 
612-614 Colorado Building, Washington, D. C 
AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank 
J. Osborne, executive secretary; 370 Seventh Ave., New York. To 
disseminate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment 


and prevention. Publication free on request. Annual membership 
dues, $5.00. ; 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh Ave., 
New York. To promote a better understanding of the social 
hygiene movement; to advance sound sex education; to combat 
prostitution and sex delinquency; to aid public authorities in the 
campaign against the venereal diseases; to advise in organization 
of state and local social-hygiene programs. Annual membership 
dues $2.00 including monthly journal. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE—315 Fourth Ave., New York City. A 
national civic movement for promoting citizenship through right 
use of leisure. It will, on request, help local communities work out 
leisure time programs. H. S. Braucher, secretary. 


COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN—305 W. 98th Street, New York. 
Miss Rose Brenner, president; Mrs. Harry Sternberger, executive 
secretary. Promotes civic cooperation, education, religion and social 
welfare in the United States, Canada, Cuba, Europe. : 
Department of Immigrant Aid—799 Broadway. Mrs. S. J. Rosen- 


sohn, chairman. For the protection and education of immigrant 
women and girls. 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN-.FOR HOME MISSIONS—156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Organized in 1908; 20 constituent Protestant national 
women’s mission boards, Florence E. Quinlan, exec. sec’y. Com- 
mittee on Farm and Cannery Migrants, Summer Service for Col- 
lege Students, Laura H. Parker, exec. supervisor. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST_IN 
AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protestant denominations. Rev. 
Chas. S. Macfarland, Rev. S. M. Cavert, general secretaries; 105 
East 22nd Street, New York. 


Commission on the Church and Social Service—Rev. Worth M. 


Tippy, executive secretary; Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research 


secretary; Agnes H. Campbell, 
Cavert, librarian. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—Trains Negro and Indian youth for com- 
munity service. Advanced courses: agriculture, builders, business, 
home-economics, normal. Publishes ‘‘SSouthern Workman’ and free 
material on Negro problems. J. E. Gregg, principal. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS—First appointed 1854, located New York City 1866, 
incorporated 1883. Headquarters office, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, N. Y. Tel., Vanderbilt 1200. Branch offices, Chicago, 
Atlanta, Denver. Chairman, James M. Speers; treasurer, B. = 
Fancher; general secretary, John R. Mott. The Committee main- 
tains a staff of executive and traveling secretaries for service in 


the interests of the Young Men’s Christian Associations at home 
and abroad. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON METHODS OF PREVENTING DE- 
LINQUENCY-—Graham Romeyn Taylor, executive director, 50 East 
42nd Street, New York. To promote the adoption of sound methods 
in this field, with particular reference to psychiatric clinics, 
visiting teacher work, and training for these and similar services; 
to conduct related studies, education and publication; and to 
interpret the work of the Commonwealth Fund Program for the 
Prevention of Delinquency. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CIVIC SECRETARIES—Walter T. 
Arndt, president. New York; Robert E. Tracy, secretary, 313 South 
Broad Street, Philadelphia. Purpose—To provide contact and in- 
terchange of ideas and information among professional secretaries 
of civic organizations. Annual meeting held with National Mu- 
nicipal League. 


research assistant; Inez M. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTI AN 
ASSOCIATIONS—Mrs. Robert E. Speer, president; Miss Mabe 
Cratty, general secretary, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City) 
This organization maintains a staff of executive and traveling) 
secretaries to cover work in the United States in 1,034 local Y. W 
C. A.’s on behalf of the industrial, business, student, foreign born} 
Indian, Colored and younger girls. It has 159 American secretar ell) 
at work in 49 centers in the Orient, Latin America and Murope 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Lovejoy 
general secretary, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York. Industrial) 
agricultural investigations. Works for improved laws and adm n+} 
istration, children’s codes. Studies child labor, health, schoo 
recreation, dependency, delinquency, ete. Annual membership, 
eee $25 and $100 includes monthly publication, ‘‘The Ameri aD) 
ild. { 
NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC,—Charles Fi 
Powlison, general secretary, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. Originates 
and publishes exhibit material which visualizes the principles anc 
conditions affecting the health, well-being and education of chil-} 
 S 


dren. Cooperates with educators, public health agencies, and 
child welfare groups in community, city or state-wide servic 
through exhibits, child welfare campaigns, etc. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE—Dr 
William H. Welch, president; Dr. Frankwood E. Williams, med. di 
Dr. Clarence J. D’Alton, executive assistant; Clifford W. Bee: 
secretary; 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. Pamphlets o 
mental hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, feeble-mindedness, 
epilepsy, inebriety, criminology, psychiatric social service, ba 4 
ward children, surveys, state societies. ‘Mental Hygiene,” quar- 


terly, $3.00 a year; ‘Mental Hygiene Bulletin,’’ monthly, $ .25 
year. 


Pad 


f 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLIND- 
NESS—Lewis H. Carris, managing director; Mrs. Winifred Hath- 
away, secretary; 130 East 22nd Street, New York. Objects: To fur 
nish information, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, personal servicé 
for local organizations and legislation, publish literature of move 


ment—samples free, quantities at cost. Includes New York State 
Committee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Wm. J. Norto 

president, Detroit, Michigan; W. H. Parker, Secretary, 25 Was 
Ninth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, The Conference is an organizatiol 
to discuss the principles of humanitarian effort and to increase the 
efficiency of social service agencies. Each year it holds an annua 
meeting, publishes in permanent form the Proceedings of the meet 
ing, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. The. fifty-second annual meet 
ing of the Conference will be held in Denver, Colorado, June 10 

to 17th, 1925. Proceedings are sent free of charge to all member 
upon payment of a membership fee of five dollars. i 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS AND PARENT-TEACHE 
ASSOCIATIONS—Executive office: Mrs. A. H. Reeve, presiden 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa.; national headquarters: M 

Arthur C. Watkins, executive secretary, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
N.W., Washington, D. C. An organization interested in the pro 
motion of child welfare, adequate legislation for women an¢ 
children, closer relation between home and school. 


NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE—156 Fifth Avenue, New Yor 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, general secretary. Promotes legislation f 
enlightened standards for women and minors in industry an@ f 
honest products; minimum wage commissions, eight hour day, 

night work, federal regulation food and packing industries; “hones 
cloth” legislation. Publications available. , 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Albert J. Ke 
nedy, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Boston. Develops broad forms of 
comparative study and concerted action in city, state and nation 
for meeting the fundamental problems disclosed by settlemen 
work, seek the higher “and more democratic organization 
neighborhood life. : 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING— 
Member, National Health Council—Anne A. Stevens, R.N., direc 
tor, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. For development and stand. 
ardization of public health nursing. Maintains library and edu: 
cational service. Official Magazine, ‘‘Public Health Nurse.” 


NATIONAL PHYSICAL EDUCATION SERVICE—315 Fourth Ave. 
New York, N. Y. To obtain progressive legislation for physica 
education. Established at the request of a committee created bj 
the United States Bureau of Education; 35 national organization: 


cooperating. Maintained by the Playground and Recreation Asso 
ciation of America. : 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social service among Negroes 
L. Hollingsworth Wood, pres.: Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y 
127 BE. 28rd St., New York. Establishes committees of white ant 
colored people to work out community problems. Trains Ne 

social workers. Publishes ‘‘Opportunity’’—a ‘journal of Negro life. 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION] 
Anna A. Gordon, president: Headquarters, 1730 Chicago Avenue 
Evanston, Illinois. To secure effective enforcement of th 
Eighteenth Amendment, to advance the welfare of the America 
people through the departments of Child Welfare, Women in In 
dustry, Social Morality, Scientific Temperance Instruction, Ameri 
ecanization and other allied fields of endeavor. Official publicatio: 
“The Union Signal’’ published at Headquarters. ‘ 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymon 
Robins, honorary president: Mrs. Maud Swartz. president: 31 
South Ashland Rlvd., Chicago. Tl. Stands for self-government i 
the work shop through organization and also for the enactment ¢ 
protective legislation. Information given. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMER 
ICA—315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Joseph Lee, president 
H. S. Braucher, secretary. Special attention given to organizatio 
of year-round municipal recreation systems. Information availabl 
on playground and community center activities and administratior 


(In answering these advertisements please mention THE SurveY. It helps us, it identifies you.) 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY 


MROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure rep- 
esentation for all. C. G. Hoag, sec’y, 1417 Locust St., Philadel- 
hia. Membership, $2.00, entitles to quarterly P. R. Review. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Improvement of Living 
Yonditions—John M. Glenn, dir.; 130 E. 22nd St., New York. De- 
lartments: Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Industrial Studies, 
brary, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statistics, Surveys anda 
ixhibits. The publications of the Russell Sage Foundation offer 
o the public in practical and inexpensive form some of the most 
mportant results of its work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


rUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the training of Negro 
fouth; an experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the 
South; furnishes information on all phases of the race problem and 
ff the Tuskegee idea and methods; Robert R. Moton, prin.; War- 
en Logan, treas.; A. L. Holsey, acting sec’y, Tuskegee, Ala. 


JOLUNTARY PARENTHOOD LEAGUE, INC.—19 West 44th 
street, New York City. Mary Ware Dennett, Director. Aims to 
‘orrect laws regarding birth control information, and to promote 
yetter parenthood. Actively working for passage of Cummins- 
Jaile Bill now before Congress. 


NORKERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU OF AMERICA—Spencer Mil- 
er, Jr., sec’y; 476 West 24th St. A clearing-house for Workers’ 


Sducation. 
Community Chest Publications 
By Harvey Leebron 
Consultant and Director, Social Service Finance 
“No. 1. THE FINANCIAL FEDERATION MOVEMENT 


A fact-finding investigation of community 
and results 
Failures and Abandonments; The Trend of 
Events; Non-financial Activities; Advantages and Disadvantages; 

Statistical Tables; Bibliography; etc 96 pp. 50c. 
No. 2 “A MODEL COMMUNITY CONSTITUTION.’ 


Fundamentals in community fund organization, with a ‘‘model con- 


chest history, methods 


Includes sections on: 


stitution,” a set of ‘model by-laws,’’ and chart. 16 pp. Price 25c. 
No. 3. “WHY AND WHEREFORE?” 
Publicity matter, cartoons, etc. 16 pp. Price 25c. 
No. 4 “BILLY WELFARE’S TRAVELOGUE.,’’ 
24 pp. (illustrated). Price 25c. 


Copies of the above may be obtained from the author, care of 
Box No. 73, University of Chicago. 
One Dollar, including postage. 


The complete set of four for 


Children 
Like 
Mary Gay 
Grownups like unusual exhibits 


We can send Mary Gay to 
you in a suitcase theatre, make 
an exhibit to catch the eye or 
help you plan your county 


NN fair booth or tent. 


STUDIO OF STELLA BOOTHE 
141 East 17th Street, New York City 


VICTOR Portable 


Has. established the 
STEREOPTICON a 


c standard of 
Projection Excellence ~ 


28000 EDUCATIONAL SLIDES 
FOR CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 


fogra, 0. 
Vicor Ane Bags 


Davenport, 


WRITE FOR lowa. 


SPECIAL EASY TERMS 


DO YOU LOVE BOOKS? 


We will gladly fill your order, postpaid, for any book published; 
or, if you wish information only, we will help you get it. 


Write for the new Survey Book List. 
Survey Book Department 
112 East 19 Street New York, N. Y. 


PACU 


NEXT STEPS’ FOR THE COUNTRY CHURCH 
(Continued from page 584) 


munity service. ‘l’he rooms designed for the former purpose 
can also be used for the latter. Beauty there should still 
be in the structure—beauty of design, material, workman- 
ship and decoration. But with beauty, utility. In the com- 
ing country church, of which there are already some ex- 
amples, are rooms for the very young, a nursery perhaps for 
the children of mothers attending church, rooms for various 
age of sex group organizations, kitchens serving as an 
example to the countryside. There will also be a gymnasium- 
auditorium for athletics, plays, musicals and good times. 
Anything fit to enter into the life of the people is fit to 
enter into the people’s church in these rural communities 
where the school and church are the only institutions. 

5. Greater cooperation between denominations is an- 
other step so frequently discussed, so axiomatic, so inevit- 
able, if the church is to survive at all, that it needs but the 
stating. 

6. Finally, the new rural church will come to its people 
with a meaningful message. The primary social utility of the 
church is the exercise of its spiritual functions. It is a char- 
acter-building institution. Because of the demand of neces- 
sity, it must, like its Master, “go about doing good,” but 
its spiritual message must be designed alike to meet each 
day’s need—in the age of scientific agriculture—and the 
need of the human soul as it faces life’s deepest mysteries. 
It must transform the grind of labor involved in raising 
wheat into the satisfaction that comes from being a co- 
worker with God in answering the world’s prayer for daily 
bread. ‘The further advance of the rural church calls not 
for “the social program” or for “the evangelistic program”: 
it calls for an all-round program interpreting the best re- 
ligion of the ages in terms of the best spirit of this age. 

Rural America offers a great field to the church. The 
pioneers have found the way of successful leadership and 
ministry. In village and farm fifty million people wait. 
The next steps of country church advance are clearly in- 
dicated. “Through surveys and experience we have both the 
diagnosis and the cure in our hands. By the application of 
sheer Christianity to the situation, and only so, will the 
way be cleared for those churches destined to survive to 
serve well. 


STUDENTS WHO PAY BACK 
(Continued from page 582) 


All borrowers who discharge their obligations promptly 
and whose character records have continued good become 
honorary members of the Harmon Foundation. This is 
evidenced by a certificate stating briefly the facts—that a 
loan was granted and that the contractual obligation was 
creditably fulfilled. On the reverse side of the certificate 
is a printed statement by the presidents of three important 
New York banks setting forth their individual opinions 
as to the character evidenced or established by a record 
entitling one to such a certificate. Lewis L. Clark, presi- 
dent of the American Exchange National Bank, writes: 


In my opinion the ownership of a Certificate of Honorary 


(Continued on page 604) 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: Display advertisements, 25 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 
Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box 


number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1.50. 
Cash with orders. 


THE SURVEY 


consecutive insertions. 


Address Advertising 
Department 


Discounts on three or more 


New York City 
112 East 19th Street 


a AP SEN RT a ES, 
WORKERS WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT WANTED. Man 
and wife preferred. Jewish home for 
aged and orphans—35 children and five 
aged. Write Wilfred B. Feigs, 340 Main 
St., Worcester, Massachusetts. 


pee eee 


TEACHER governess for girl and boy. 
Mrs. F. B. Riggs, Lakeville, Conn. 


eee 


WANTED: family case worker. State 
education, experience, references, and 
salary expected. Box 1134, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Jie Se 


WORKER, capable to direct girls’ activi- 
ties and clubs and assist headworker in 
New York settlement. State experience 
and references. 4868 SURVEY. 


oe Ee 


WANTED: In Pittsburgh, Case Worker 
(Jewess preferred) for girls. State age, 
education, experience, salary desired. Give 
references. 4903 SURVEY. 


eee 


ROCHESTER Family Society needs Dis- 
trict Secretary beginning October first. 
Position requires training and experience. 
Address 512 Cutler Building, Rochester, 
IN» ic 


LADY Cook-Housekeeper wanted, for 
group of college women working tarm. 
4907 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Episcopalian woman as 
general visitor, Some case work exper- 
ience with family welfare or girls’ organi- 
zation required. Church Mission of Help, 
Room 301, 1123 Broadway, New York City. 


WANTED: Family case worker. State 
education, experience, references and 
salary expected. 118 East 17th St., Rock 
Island, Ill. 


MATRON, Jewish, for small orphan in- 
stitution in Bridgeport, Conn. Address at 
once, Mrs, M. Nudelman, 1222 Park Ave., 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


WANTED: A teacher in institution for 
delinquent women. Apply to Helen Hazard, 
Niantic, Conn. 


ee 


_ RECREATION worker to direct activ- 
ities two or three evenings weekly. Social 
center for deafened. 4914 SURVEY. 


(In answering these advertisements please mention THE SURVEY. 


WORKERS WANTED | 


WANTED by Jewish center in Phila- 
delphia, director of recreational and edu- 
cational activities. 4915 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Executive for small unat- 


tached clinic in Detroit. 1200 monthly at- 
tendance. Taking on character of public 
health clinic. Graduate nurse with dispen- 
sary experience preferred. Salary (to start) 
$200 per month. 4917 SURVEY. 


GRADUATE NURSES, dietitians, labor- 
atory technicians for excellent hospital 
positions everywhere. Write for free book 
now. Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 
30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


COOPERATIVE PLACEMENT. SERV- 
ICE. Social workers, secretaries, super- 
intendents, matrons, housekeepers, dieti- 
tians, cafeteria managers. The Richards 
Bureau, 68 Barnes Street, Providence, R. I. 


YOUNG WOMAN: Room and full 
board, New York City settlement, for four 
evenings and one afternoon social work 
weekly, nine months, beginning September 
15. 4925 SURVEY. 


WANTED: For school of high grade 
backward children, man to teach manual 
vocations to boys. Woman to teach articu- 
lation and secondary academic branches. 
References required. State experience and 
salary desired. 4928 SURVEY. 


WANTED: A resident directress for a 
Jewish Home for Working Girls. Capacity 
eighteen. References required. Mrs. Sam- 
uel Weinhaus, Hotel Schenley, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


‘OS I 
TEACHERS WANTED 


TEACHERS wanted for public and pri- 
vate schools, colleges and _ universities. 
Education Service, Steger Building, Chi- 
cago; Southern Building,’ Washington; 
1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York. 


(es err ee 
EDUCATIONAL 


DEAN OF GIRLS’ Public or Private 
School. College graduate (1911), Protest- 
ant, twelve years teaching experience, now 
taking special course preparatory to filling 
position as Dean of Girls, available Fall 
school term. 4889 SuRVEY. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


WOMAN of refinement would like posi 
tion as matron-mother to superintend hom 
for business girls. Best of references. 489 
SURVEY. | 


: 


AVAILABLE, mid-October, social worke: 
experienced in settlement, playground, girls 
organization work and director summe: 
camp. Expert in group recreation. Ad 
dress 4893 SURVEY. 


YOUNG Man, Jewish, Masters degree 
in Education, experienced as school prin- 
cipal and teacher, desires position as ext 
cutive or executive assistant. 4897 SURVEY, 


@ ; 

YOUNG WOMAN, American, Protestant, 
single, age twenty-eight, of excellent health, 
college graduate with business and teach- 
ing experience, willing to travel. Cultured, 
tactful and trustworthy. First class ref- 
erences. 4901 SURVEY. 


FINANCIAL AND PUBLICITY DIE 
RECTOR:—available for year-round or 
temporary travelling or resident connec- 
tion, on full or part time. University and 
School Social Work graduate. Ten years 
experience in money raising, publicity and 
community organization in New York, 
Mass., Penn., Illinois and California. 
4904 SURVEY. 


A YOUNG MAN with a fair education 
and broad understanding for human 
problems, wishes a position in taking care 
of young people. Address: David Ber- 
kingof, care SuRVEY. 


WANTED: Position in New York in 
settlement or neighborhood visiting. Three 
years social work experience, speaks Ger- 
man and Hungarian. Reply International 
Institute, 2015 Witherill Street, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


A LADY of refinement and culture with 
5 years experience in institutional work 
would like a position of trust in college, 
hotel or boarding school. Services to begin 
Sept. 1. 4908 SURVEY. 


CHRISTIAN YOUNG WOMAN with 
settlement and camp experience, desires 
position as Director of Girls’ Work or 
Assistant Headworker in New York or 
New Jersey settlement. Wellesley (B. A.) 
and Columbia (M. A.) 4909 Survey. 


- PUBLICITY WORKER: Young woman, 
Journalism graduate. Family case work 
and publicity experience. New York pre- 
ferred. 4910 SURVEY. 


s 


CHRISTIAN young woman desires posi- 
tion in settlement. Experienced in story- 


telling and childrens’ work. Also some 
experience in family case work. 491% 
SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


_ YOUNG WOMAN with rural school ex- 
yerience and special training and practice 
a horticulture and farm work would like 
dosition in a rural school, institution for 
thildren, or other place where experience 
tould be utilized. 4912 Survey. 


| 

| AMERICAN JEWESS, highly qualified, 
at present: employed as head of child car- 
Ing institution, available after September 
rst. Can submit highest credentials of 
satisfactory accomplishments. 4913 SURVEY. 
q 


_ FIELD or executive secretary, woman, 
successful experience organization and 
finance work, wishes position raising funds 
or organizing, with political, social, or 
child welfare association. Willing to travel 
anywhere, Boston, New England or New 
York preferred. 4918 SURVEY. 


OCCUPATIONAL THERAPIST de- 
sires position. Broad thorough training; 
wide experience and proven ability. 4921 
SuRVEY. ; 


PERSONNEL or employment manager, 
woman, wishes position social, business or 
industrial organization. Previous experi- 
ence provides proof of ability. Location 
New England preferred. Ready now. 4919 
SURVEY. 


* INSTITUTION BUILDING SUPER- 
INTENDENT, licensed engineer and all 
*round mechanic, capable of taking com- 
plete charge of and making all repairs, 
for many years in largest Jewish institu- 
tion buildings, seeks similar position, New 
York or vicinity. 4920 SURVEY. 


COLLEGE WOMAN wishes position 
giving scope for initiative. Thirteen years 
in social work; varied experience, highest 
references. Italian spoken. 4922 SURVEY. 


YOUNG WOMAN wishes secretarial 
position, six years experience in office 
management. References. 4923 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Social Worker desires posi- 
tion immediately with children; vocational 
or educational preferred. Has been a 
teacher and writer. Unusual success with 
children. Manhattan or immediate vicinity. 
4924 SURVEY. 


YOUNG WOMAN, master’s degree 
educational psychology, two year’s Colum- 
bia, mental and educational tester private 
schools and clinics, desires position requir- 
ing psychological training. New York or 
suburbs. 4926 SURVEY. 


TRAINED PSYCHIATRIC social work- 
er, master’s degree, bread experience, de- 
sires position as executive in mental clinic 
or institution or as consultant to social 
agency. Middle West preferred. 4927 
SURVEY. 


New Survey Book List—Write for it. 


: Survey Book Department 
Li2-ES 9 Se New York 


(In answering these advertisements please mention THE SURVEY. 


APARTMENTS 


LEASE APARTMENT unfurnished, 
New York City. Three rooms and bath; 
2 fireplaces. Privilege of taking meals 
at large settlement. $100 per month. 4916 
SURVEY. 


FOR THE HOME 


Tea Room Management 


In our new home-study course, “COOK- 
ING FOR PROFIT.’’ Booklet on request. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 849 E. 58th St., Chicago 


‘“‘“Home-Making asa Profession” 


Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home study 
Domestic Science courses, fitting for many well-paid 
Positions or for home-making efficiency. 


4m. School of Home Economics, 849 E. 58th St., Chicago 


HEALTH RESORT 


The Beeches, Paris Hill, Maine 


A Health Resort for convalescent, delicate 
or nervous persons, desiring rest and re- 
creation under medical supervision in the 
cool climate and invigorating air of Maine. 
Send for booklet. 900 feet elevation. Beau- 
tiful view. Blanche Dennes, M.D. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line for four insertions, copy 
to remain unchanged. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NuRSING shows 
the part which trained nurses are taking 
in the betterment of the world. Put it 
in your library. $3.00 a year. 19 W. 
Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 


MENTAL HYGIENE: quarterly: $3.00 a year: 
published by the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York. 


THE SUNNIGLOW TRUMPETER. An illustrat- 
ed Quarterly, in the interest of The 
Outlook to Nature and Wholesome, 
Creative Living. Delightful. A gem of 
publishing art. Unique! A sample copy 
gladly sent for a two-cent postage stamp. 
SUNNIGLOW GARDENS, Box 406, 
North Wales, Pa. 


WANTED: Copies of the Survey 
and Survey Graphic for 1923: Jan. 
% 57) Reb. 2) 025% 6 March 'x53) “Apri 
psajune 153 Augen) Sept. x; Dee. 
15. 1924: Feb. 15; March 1; April 
15; June 15. Unexpected demand has 
wiped out our stock. Subscribers who 
do not need their issues for future use 
will confer a real favor by returning 
these numbers to us for use in libraries 
and colleges. The Survey, 112 East 19 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


We Lose 

The Survey: “Shall we 
ad?” 

Mrs. W.: “No, thanks. I got just the 

person I want from the first inser- 


tion.” 


repeat your 
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Printing 
Multigraphing 
Typewriting 
Mailing 


NTT TTT MULL ULLAL ed 


Better, Cheaper, Quicker 


We have complete equipment 
and an expert staff to do your 
Mimiographing 
Multigraphing 
Addressing 
Mailing 
If you will investigate you will find that 
we can do it better, quicker and cheaper 
than you can in your own office. 
Let us estimate on your next job 


Webster Letter Addressing & 
Mailing Company 
34th Street and 8th Avenue 
Longacre 2447 


GU TTTTTTTTTTTTITInITILLeLiLULULULLULULLLLLLLLCLLLUECLLLLLLUIT LCL eee 
UUUUUUEUENUAVO00000 10 C0S0TPENEAUATAUOUO OLA EEPEUANAOU AD OH 


alll 
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Fifth Avenue Letter Shop, Inc. 


16 W. 23rd Street 
Mailing 


Multigraphing| : 
Typewriting GRA MEECY) 4501 Addressing 


Ask The Survey about Us! 
ES So 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Fifty cents a line for four insertions, copy 
to remain unchanged. 


Tue Expense Account Book, simple, ad- 


aptable, provides for budgeting and 
yearly balancing. Approved by N. E. 
Savings Division of U. S. Treasury. 


Price 25 cents. Mailed 28 cents. Pub- 
lished and sold by W. E. & I. U., 264 
Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


CooKING FoR Prorit, by Alice Bradley, 
describes home-study Course, which in- 
cludes catering, tea room, cafeteria and 
lunch room management. “51 Ways to 
Make Money” free. Am. School of Home 
Economics, 5778 Drexel Ave., Chicago. 


REPARATION. Part IV, Proposals for Set- 
tlement; Part V, The Dawes Report. 
World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston. Price 5 cents each. 


Jewish CoMMuNITY Lire. A _ Study in 
Social Adaptation. Philip L. Seman, 
Jewish People’s Institute, 1258 Taylor 


Street, Chicago, Illinois. Single copy $.50. 


WORLD OPPORTUNITIES SOCIETY. Message 
and program of that International 
Fraternal Order, its system of world 
peace and mutual opportunities distri- 
bution. Price 25 cents. The W. O. S. 
P. O. Box 1224, Chicago, Ill. 


THE UNPRINTABLE TEXT Boox. A handy 
pamphlet reprint of an article by Prof. 
Joseph K. Hart, Editor of The Survey’s 
Education Department. Free to teachers 
on request. To others, 10 cents. The 
Survey, 112 East roth St., New York, 
Ni: 


It helps us, it identifies you.) 


Columbia Gniversity 
inthe Citp of Mew Dork 


THE INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


A Program for Leisure 
Time 
Evenings and late afternoons Oct.—April. 
Lectures on Current Events, Literature, 
Drama, Social Sciences, Music, Travel. 
Lectures by well known Columbia profess- 
ors and publicists from home and abroad. 
Also many concerts, dramatic events, etc., 
by well known artists. Course subscribed 
for as a whole. $10 one subscription, $16 
two subscriptions by one person at one 


address. ‘Ticket transferable. No entrance 
requirements. No academic credit. Uni- 
versity auditoriums used. Membership 
limited. Complete annual announcement 
mailed free on request. 

Apply to 


Institute of Arts and Sciences 
Columbia University 


NUS 
PENCILS 


S soft as you wish; as hard 
as you please; but always 
smoother than you had dreamed. 


Any VENUS PENCIL you select 


The largest selling glides over the paper with a restful 
sality pencil in freedom from friction. 
the world* 


17 black degrees, 3 copying 


For bold, heavy lines 6B-5B-4B-3B 
For Writing, sketching . . 2B-B-HB-F-H 
For clean, fine lines 2H-3H-4H-5H.6H 
For delicate, thin lines . . 7H-8H-9H 


Plain Ends, per doz. . ° ° A $1.00 
Rubber Ends, per doz, . é 5 1.20 


American Lead Pencil Co. 
stores throughout 222 Fifth Avenue, New York 


the world and London, Eng. 
Write for free sample of VENUS ERASER 


At stationers and 
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STUDENTS WHO PAY BACK ei 


(Continued from page 601) ie 


Membership in the Harmon Foundation would constitute sub- 
stantial evidence of good character in establishing the moral 
standing of an applicant for banking accommodations, if other 
qualifications were equally satisfactory. E 


Twenty-three such certificates have already been issu 
Four went to borrowers whose first installments were n 
due until July 1, 1925. Nine have gone to graduates of 
Berea College, Kentucky, a school where self-help is the | 
rule and where each dollar goes far. “4 

Students borrowing from the Harmon Foundation show 
how broad the desire is for higher education in the Un 
States. The parental occupation is given on the applica 
tion: casual laborers, section hands, cooks, carpenters, up 
holsterers, hair~ dressers, mechanics, masons, bricklayer 
policemen, insurance agents, fishermen, taxi drivers, resta 
ant keepers, railway conductors, plasterers, travelling sales- 
men, farmers, postmasters and many others are represent 
One young man who has secured a loan is the son of 4 
manufacturer whose industry was shaken by the financial 
depression of the last few years. “The boy, determined 
have his college course, is earning his way himself. 

The Harmon Foundation does not pretend to have 
ganized a charity. Furthermore, after making a stu 
of the field, it has taken a stand against administeri 
student loans on a charity or paternalistic basis. Six p 
cent is a fair rate of interest which will be required if 
large sums of money are to be directed to this form 
investment. The fund is protected against loss by " 
group premium feature—a provision under which the } 
rower repays IO per cent more than he borrowed, as his) 
share of a guarantee fund to cover possible defaults. Thi “sf 
is more desirable than a high service charge and works ne 
hardship on the student; premium money not needed 
make up defaults is returned with interest, and, as ©} 
borrower remarked, “Students are mighty glad to get mo 
this way when their earning power is low and there 
nothing more tangible than character to offer for securt 
I need my doctor’s degree and $250 will be of more servi 
to me now than $2500 later.” ¢ 

That college administrators themselves are searching 
a more practical method of making Joans to their studen 
and are considering the advantages of a strict business sy 
tem is suggested by the fact that 170 colleges and unive 
ties have already applied to us for affiliation in the loan” 
work we have undertaken. More than thirty institutior 
and organizations have informed us that they have taken ou 
plan over entirely, or have adapted portions of it to t 
use. Carleton College turned over $5,000 of its own 
fund a year ago to be administered by us for that ins 
tion together with the $2,500 appropriated by the founda 
tion and has extended the arrangement for another year. — 

No less important a financial personage than J. F 
Morgan stated a number of years ago that he regarde 
character as the basis of credit. Character is the keyno 
of the work of the Division of Student Loans. Our prese! 
borrowers are “making good.” Those who neglecte 
to make their first payment on time have unconscious 
provided the material on which to test the strength ai 
desirability of the system. We have made a beginni 
which is sure to gather strength and importance. ; 


